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FILM CENSORSHIP 

RECENT incidents in the provinces 
of Alberta and Quebec with respect 
to film censorship have focused 
attention on the growing importance 
of the film as a means of dissemin- 
ating ideas and information. 

No one seriously questions the 
right of governments to censor films, 
nor the desirability of doing so, so 
long as censorship is not used to 
curtail or restrict the free dissemina- 
tion of ideas and information. 

In general the authority for 
censoring films is contained in an 
Act or Acts which are designed to 
prevent the showing of films that are 
either immoral, libelous, or sub- 
versive. There is no authority with- 
in the Acts which gives governments 
the right to censor ideas. This is 
the most important point to remem- 
ber in the present controversy. An 
alert and informed public opinion is 
the best safeguard, that the authority 
given for censorship on moral 
grounds will not be stretched to 
give governments power to curtail 
the free dissemination of legitimate 
information. 

The 16 mm. film is becoming an 
increasingly important instrument 
of public policy and information. It 
is also a most valuable teaching aid 
in the classroom. 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


Under the terms of the B.N.A. 
Act the provinces have control of 
education. Under that authority 
they have the right to say what text- 
books and films shall be used in the 
classroom during school hours. 
However, the provinces have no 
more right to interfere with the dis- 
semination of ideas and information 
outside of the classroom via the 
film medium than they have to in- 
terfere with the dissemination of 
similar information via the news- 
papers, magazines or the radio. 

Recently in Alberta three films 
distributed by the National Film 
Board were classed by the Provin- 
cial Department of Education’s 
screening committee as being “un- 
suitable for showing in schools.” 
The same films were passed by the 
censor for public showing. The 
same thing will undoubtedly happen 
in the case of other films. Obviously 
many films that are good in them- 
selves may not be suitable in the 
classroom, where timeliness and re- 
lationship to course content are im- 
portant factors. So long as such 
films can be seen publicly the in- 
terests of free speech and the free 
dissemination of new ideas will be 
served. 

The censorship issue has served 
to focus attention on the need for 

















giving closer attention to the clas- 
sification of films. There are many 
films which, because of their degree 
of sophistication or because of sub- 
ject matter, may not be suitable to 
show to children and adolescents. 
Such films could be handled by 
classifying, as for adult or private 
showing only—they should not be 
banned from circulation. 

As the showings of documentary 
or fact films 
bound to 


increase, 
deal with 


some are 
controversial 
For that reason it may be 
important to see that the same safe- 
guards for ensuring the freedom of 
the film are provided as we now 
accord to the press and the radio. 
Censorship in any field is a diffi- 
cult task. For that reason only 
people who are well trained and 
have a wide knowledge of the world 
should be employed as censors. 


issues. 


DoNALD CAMERON. 


DR. TORY 

In the passing of Dr. H. M. Tory, 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, has lost a great friend 


and adviser. During his long life, 
Dr. Tory was the founder of four 
educational institutions, McGill Col- 
lege in Vancouver, which was in a 
sense, the forerunner of the present 
University of British Columbia; the 
University of Alberta, the National 
Research Council, and in the last 
five years, Carleton College, Ottawa. 
He was a great teacher, a great sci- 
entist, a humanitarian. It 

belief that the 


thinking and the research of the uni- 


great 


was always his 











versities should be related as closely 
as possible to the communities they 
served, hence his lifelong interest in 
adult education. 

E. A. Corsetr 


THE JOB AHEAD 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


At the University of Toronto, 
from May 26 to May 29, The Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, in with 
thirty organizations of the Joint 


co-operation some 
Planning Commission, is sponsoring 
a National Conference of interest 
and importance to all readers of 
Foop For Tuoucut. The Confer- 
ence is being organized into working 
sessions with a minimum of formal 
addresses and functions, so that 
careful study may be given to “The 
Job of Adult Education.” 

The following are the main objec- 
tives of the Conference: 


1. To examine the major tasks fac- 
ing the adult education movement 
today and to plan a program of 
action in meeting them. 


To explore a limited number oi 
the major strategic areas in 
which effective public educa- 
tion should be done in the near 
future, to discover the materials 
available and required for work 
in those fields and to suggest 
methods and procedures for 
effective work. 

Our International Responsibili- 
ties: How can we create greater 
interest in, and support for, the 
new United Nations organiza- 
tions? (including U.N., UNE- 
SCO, F.A.O., etc) 
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(b) Government: What is the func- 


tion of adult education in help- 
ing to create better citizenship 
in Canada? Methods of stimu- 
lating interest in the study of 
the place and scope of govern- 
ment action in various fields of 
life. 
Inter-Group Relations: (1) 
Labour-management relations. 
(2) Inter-cultural relations. 
(d) Civil Liberties in Canada To- 
day: Is there a crisis in Civil 
Liberties in Canada? What can 
be done through adult educa- 
tion in meeting the problems in 
this field? 
2. To examine the future of the 
Joint Planning Commission of the 
C.A.A.E. 


Many outstanding speakers and 


leaders will be present to assist as 
Commission leaders, and advisers. 
Included will be Mr. C. F. Fraser 
of the Halifax Chronicle; Dr. C. S. 
Phillips of the Canadian Education 
Association; Mr. Robby Kidd; 
Prof. C. E. Hendry, of the School 
of Social Work, University of To- 
ronto; and Mrs. Harriet Rouillard, 
Chairman of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, National Council of the 
Y.W.C.A. Dr. Y. Mce- 
Clusky, expert in adult education 


Howard 





from the University of Michigan 
will be one of the guest speakers. 

Accommodation for conference 
delegates is being provided at Uni- 
versity College residences, and meals 
at Hart House. All those consider- 
ing attending are urged to register 
at once. 


J. R. W. 


THANK YOU 

We wish to express our appreci- 
ation of the assistance of many 
friends of Foop For THoucut dur- 
ing this past year. To those who 
have generously contributed articles, 
to those who have reviewed books, 
films and pamphlets, to those who 
have provided illustrations to enliven 
our pages (The Welfare Council of 
Toronto; the Farmer Magazine; 
Toronto Y.W.C.A. and National 
Farm Forum) we wish to say 
“Thank You.” And to 
readers, “Thank you” for your sup- 
port and encouragement. 


J. R. W. 


you our 





COVER PICTURE 
Apple blossoms are the official 
harbinger of Spring in Western 
Ontario’s countless orchards. 
This is a National Film Board 
photo. 














p> UNESCO challenges Canadian teachers. 
artists, and leaders to mold a new interna- 


tional outlook. 


The Future of UNESCO 


By Herman Voaden 


UNESCO, (in the long run,) 
will become the most important of 
the U.N. organizations. This opin- 
ion was widespread among the 400 
delegates and observer form 48 na- 
tions who gathered to the first gen- 
eral conference of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in Paris in 
November and December. UNES 
CO holds the key to permanent 
peace. It challenges teachers, artists, 
scholars, scientists and librarians to 
mold a new international outlook in 
the minds and hearts of the peoples 


of the world. It gives their national 


associations a chance to co-operate 
actively with the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat in Paris by membership in 


National Commissions charged with 
implementing the program in each 
country. 


Budget 

UNESCO's 1947 
$6,000,000 to build defences of 
peace in the minds of men is prob- 
ably less than one ten-thousandth 
of the sum that will be spent this 
year by the nations on armaments. 
Delegates were aware of this, and 
there was general agreement at the 
Conference _ that the 


next year 


budget of 


budget should be substantially in- 
creased. The modest initial budget 
was accepted because it was felt 
that the personnel of the organiza- 
tion should be built up carefully and 
that in its first year it should tackle 
projects which are modest, concrete, 
and realisable,—projects which will 
demonstrate the importance of 
UNESCO to all governments and 
peoples. 


Administration And Finance 


The actual work of the conference 
was done by three commissions con- 
cerned with administration and fi- 
nance, reconstruction, and program. 
Canada was represented on the first 
of these commissions by her new 
ambassador to Belgium, Dr. Victor 
Doré, chief of the delegation, and 
by two advisors: L. A. D. Stevens 
of the Department of External 
Affairs, who acted as secretary of 
the delegation, and Mr. Paul Beau- 
lieu, of the Canadian Embassy in 


Paris. In setting up the machinery 





MR. VOADEN is President of 
Canadian Arts Council and was 
a Canadian Delegate at the first 
General Conference of UNES- 
ce. 

















for an effective organization, per- 
haps the most important decision of 
this commission was to limit the 
powers of the Director General of 
the organization by giving large 
powers to an Assistant Director 
General, and by giving the eighteen- 
man Executive Board an important 
role to play in shaping and carrying 
out UNESCO policy. Dr. Doré, 
as Chairman of the Executive Board, 
won high praise for the tact, patience 
and sincerity with which he handled 
the most thorny problem of the con- 
ference—the appointment of a Di- 
rector General. (Dr. Julian Huxley 
was appointed for two years.) As 
Chairman of the Executive Board 
for 1947, Dr. Doré will continue to 
play an important role. The Exec- 
utive Board is to meet three times 
during the year. A standing com- 
mittee of eight members will meet 
more frequently. Two vice-chair- 
men, representing France and Mex- 
ico, will be resident in Paris, and 
Dr. Doré, as Canadian Ambassador 
in Belgium, will be close at hand 
and available for frequent confer- 
ences. 


Reconstruction 


In the second commission, dealing 
with reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion, Canada was represented by Dr. 
Fred McNally, Chancellor of the 


University of Alberta. The Ca- 
nadian Education Association, rep- 
resenting the nine Provincial De- 
partments of Education, with which 
Dr. McNally has been closely asso- 
ciated, last year sent 20 tons of 


school supplies to war-torn countries 
of Europe. Hence Canada’s voice 
was eagerly listened to, and Dr. 
McNally’s promises of assistance 
were welcomed on all sides. While 
UNESCO’s program provides ior 
an expenditure of less than half a 
million for educational, scientific and 
cultural rehabilitation, the organiza- 
tion will assist powerful voluntary 
associations in attempting to raise 
one hundred millions to provide 
materials and services to meet the 
needs of peoples who have suffered 
from the war. 


Programme for 1947 


The work of the third commission, 
the program commission, was 
handled by six sub-commissions 
dealing with education, mass, com- 
munication, natural sciences, librar- 
ies and museums, social sciences, 
and arts and letters. 


Education 


UNESCO’s excellent education 
program is likely to bear fruit im- 
mediately, because of the direct in- 
terest of state departments of edu- 
cation in the organization. 

The three most important projects 
for 1947 are basic activity on all 
levels to promote _ international 
understanding, the revision of text- 
books, and the establishment of mi- 
nimal educational standards in a 
world-wide fight against illiteracy. 
Dr. E. Floyd Willoughby, principal 
of Kelvin High School in Winnipeg, 
represented Canada on this sub-com- 
mission. 














Mass Communication 


The Sub-Commission on Mass 
Media of Communication met under 
a glare of spotlights in a crowded 
conference chamber. Its meeting 
was the most dramatic of any of the 
sub-commissions. J. B. Priestley 
spoke for Great Britain, Mrs. Ann 
O’Hare MacCormick of the New 
York Herald Tribune for the United 
States, and Eve Curie, among 
others, for France. As a result of 
these conferences, the possibilities 
of a world-wide radio network are 
to be investigated, as well as im- 
provements in films and in press 
services. Among many projects are 
those for a world university of the 
air, and a joint UNO-UNESCO 
world press conference. Canada 
was represented by Mr. Edmund 
Turcotte, editor of “Le Canada,” 
assisted by Mr. Graham McInnis, 
of the National Film Board. Mr. 
Turcotte received praise for his 
chairmanship of a_ sub-committee 
which prepared an agreement to 
facilitate the international circula- 
tion of documentary films.. 


Natural Sciences 


In the Sub-Commission on Nat- 
ural Sciences the most striking proj- 
jects were those calling for expert 
nutritional food teams to visit India, 
the Hylean Amazon, and China to 
study nutritional problems, and for 
an international scientific commis- 
sion to consider setting up an in- 
stitute to develop the immense nat- 


ural resources of the Amazon Basin. 





Dr. R. K. Larmour represented 
Canada on this sub-commmission. 


Libraries and Museums 


The programme of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Libraries and Museums 
calls for close co-operation with the 
International Council of Museums 
and the International Federation of 
Library Associations. Among many 
projects and activities approved by 
this sub-commission, perhaps the 
most important will be the setting up 
of an international bibliographical 
and library centre. Miss Margaret 
Gill of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Kathleen Fenwick 
of the National Gallery represented 
Canada on this sub-commission. 


Social Sciences, Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies 


The Sub-Commission on Social 
Sciences, Philosophy and Human- 
istic Studies recommended the or- 
ganization in 1947 of three short- 
period study centres on international 
relations. Notable among other proj- 
ects are studies to promote interna- 
tional law, and studies of the ten- 
sions leading to war, stemming 
from narrow nationalism, population 
problems, and modern technological 
developments. 


Arts and Letters 


The Sub-Commission on Creative 
Arts, (the name was later changed 
to Arts and Letters,) faced the most 
difficult task of any of the sub-com- 
missions. Its program had been pre- 
pared by two entirely separate com- 
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mittees, since literature and the 
theatre were originally dealt with 
by the Letters and Philosophy Com- 
mittee, while the visual arts and 
music programs were prepared by 
the Fine Arts Committee. The pro- 
eram for literature was too modest ; 
it waS unimaginative; but in the 
main it was practical. If called for 
considerable activity in translation, 
and for limited projects in the field 
of publication. The theatre was in- 
troduced merely as a sub-section 
under literature. The only project 
ior the theatre was the setting up of 
an International Theatre Institute. 

The program in the visual arts 
and music was prepared, in the 
main, by a museum director. Sur- 
veys predominated in it—surveys of 
the economic condition of artists, of 
the condition of the visual arts and 
music in various countries, of the 
state of musical publication, and of 
the problems of art in non-industrial- 
ized countries. It was not a pro- 
gramme satisfactory to artists. 

In the two weeks prior to the 
time when the Canadian delegation 
left for Paris these unsatisfactory 
programs were submitted by the Ca- 
nadian Arts Council to its member 
organizations. The time allowed for 
this consultation was too short, and 
it was not possible for the officers of 
these societies to have the programs 
widely discussed in their regional 
branches; but nevertheless a clear- 
cut and valuable comment was ob- 
tained. 

On the basis of these discussions 
and comments, a re-organization of 
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the arts programme was attempted 
by myself and by Miss Elizabeth 
Wood, alternate delegate and chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Arts Council. This 
new program was approved by the 
Canadian Delegation and offered to 
the sub-commission. 

To begin with, Canada proposed 
that the theatre should have a 
separate administrative section in 
the UNESCO secretariat, offering 
services comparable to those planned 
for music, literature, and the visual 
arts. Then a basic programme of 
activities was proposed. Informa- 
tion services were given first prior- 
ity; then the exchange of students, 
teachers, and artists, and of exhibi- 
tions, musical and theatrical per- 
formances. Third place was given 
to copyright ; fourth to collaboration 
with international organizations, in- 
cluding assistance in setting up new 
organizations like the international 
Theatre Institute. Under the next 
heading were grouped recommenda- 
tions to member states with regard 
to postage, customs procedure, 
duties, and other obstacles to the 
free flow of information and cultura’ 
material. Then came recommenda 
tions to rail and steamship com 
panies with regard to transportation 
costs and fares. Finally came awards 
in the arts. 

An agenda based on these six 
points was accepted for the opening 
meeting of the sub-commission, and 


in the discussion that followed, the 


Canadian proposals, with the excep- 





tion of awards in the arts, were ac- 
cepted in full, and are embodied in 
the report of the sub-commission. 
Action with regard to awards in the 
arts was postponed because it was 
felt that UNESCO, in its first year 
at least, should not assume the role 
of arbiter in matters of artistic taste 
and judgment. 

Completing the UNESCO arts 
programme are projects to achieve 
international understanding through 
the teaching of the arts—to be car- 
ried out in co-operation with the 
education section; an investigation 
of modern teaching techniques, in- 
cluding new methods of colour re- 
production ; assistance to artists in 
obtaining needed materials and 
tools; co-operation with agencies 
working to preserve the arts of non- 
industrialized countries; a study of 
new methods of printing music, with 
the object of cheapening the cost of 
music publishing; and the projects 
for translation and publication of 
the literature section of UNESCO. 


Copyright 

The problem of copyright was 
considered at a joint meeting of the 
Sub-Commissions on Arts and Let- 
ters and Mass Media, with represen- 
tation also from the Sub-Commis- 
sions on Libraries and Museums, 
and Social Sciences. UNESCO will 
set upa panel of experts to prepare 
a new international copyright agree- 
ment, which it is hoped will be satis- 
factory to adherents of both the 
3erne and the Pan-American sys- 


tems. This committee of experts 
will receive representations from in- 
ternational organizations, and from 
national organizations of artists 
(channelled through National Com- 
missions). Its draft convention wil! 
be submitted to a larger conference 
for further revision. If the nations 
which are signatory to both the 
Berne and Pan-American Conven- 
tions agree to consider this new 
convention, an international confer- 
ence will be held in Brussels, prob- 
ably this year, to consider, and if 
possible, approve, this new world 
agreement on copyright. 

UNESCO thus has a unique op- 
portunity to merge the two world 
copyright systems, before the Berne 
Convention is revised and before the 
Pan-American Convention is ratified 
by the nations signatory to it. A 
single world copywright convention 
would be most welcome from Can- 
ada’s point of view, since Canadian 
artists, authors and composers have 
suffered greatly in the past from 
American non-adherence to the 
Berne Convention. 

Canada’s contribution in these 
discussions was to insist on the im- 
portance of copywright to the crea- 
tive artist, to point out its increasing 
significance to painters and de- 
signers, and to urge that representa- 
tions from interested national and 
international organizations should 
be given full and careful considera- 
tion by the panel of experts set up 
by UNESCO. 

(Continued on page 46) 





Pictou Community Centre is a joint 
effort of municipal, provincial and fed- 


eral authorities. 


A Community Centre Plan 
That Works 


By Lionel Scott 


THINKING people have accepted 
the principle of the Community Cen- 
tre. They recognize its significant 
role in Canadian Community life. 
There is, however, a sad gap be- 
tween accepting a principle in theory 
ind devising a practical plan which 
will make it possible to put the 
principle to work. What Canada 
needs today is a workable method 
which will make possible collabora- 
tion at the three levels of Govern- 
ment—Federal, Provincial and Mu- 
nicipal—and so put within the 
reach of every Canadian citizen, 
whether he lives in a large city, 
small town or country district, a 
Community Centre worthy of the 
name and staff capable of giving 
idequate leadership. 
There are two questions which 
nany people would like answered. 
‘hy is it a responsibility of Govern- 
nt, particularly the Federal Gov- 
’ Why ts it so tmportant 
hat there be a Community Centre? 


nimient 


Role of The Federal Govern- 


totalitarian economy a small 


decides what is good for 


people and takes steps to see that 
such things are provided. In a 
democracy the government reflects 
the will of the people. It gives 
leadership and establishes standards. 
It promotes those services for which 
a general demand is heard. The 
public respects and accepts those 
standards because in essence it is 
what they, themselves, have de- 
cided : a form of self-discipline made 
easy. 

doubt that 
people want a Community Centre. 
The strong protest which came from 
all over Canada recently when the 
issue was raised of the Federal gov- 
ernment from the 
Community Centres it has been op- 
erating for several years in Wartime 
Housing communities, gives ample 
evidence of the feeling of affection 
which people bear toward their Cen- 
tres and their insistence that they 
remain. It was interesting to note 
that this expression came from 
many who were not tenants of the 
wartime houses, and from institu- 


There is no most 


withdrawing 


tions and organizations which de- 
rived no personal benefit from their 
operation. 





It is therefore the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal govern- 
ment to figure out ways and means 
of making a Community Centre 
possible wherever one is wanted. 
As representatives of the Canadian 
people it is encumbent upon the 
Federal Government to assist, with 
money if necessary, but most of all 
with leadership, those who wish to 
promote a Community Centre in 
their neighborhood. The Govern- 
ment has done a magnificent job of 
financing the war: is it too much to 
expect that the same brains and 
organizing genius can provide for 
constructive purposes an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of what they provided 
for destructive purposes? 


Importance of Community Centres 

Let us suppose that this is possible. 
Why is it important that Com- 
munity Centres be provided? What 
do they do that other organizations 
cannot or do not provide,—the 
churches, the Y’s, the many splendid 
welfare agencies, the service clubs, 
and parks and playground associa- 
tions ? 

The Community Centre is unique 
This one feature 
alone sets it apart from all other 
organizations. 


in one respect. 


It is one of many 
features but it is, in my opinion, the 
most important. 

The Community Centre is the 
one place where anyone can go and 
meet his fellow man on a basis of 
complete equality; he goes there as 
a person; not as an adherent to any 
particular faith or interest, not as a 


person in need, not as a member oj 
an economic class, or a cultural 
group, not as a follower of any po- 
litical party, nor a devotee of some 
special interest or faction. He goes 
there as a Canadian citizen. There 
is a dire need for the preservation oi 
the individual in our society. Unless 
we take steps to preserve and pro- 
tect the spirit of individuality and in- 
itiative, the rising tide of mental 
breakdown, which is already serious, 
will become graver and perhaps wil! 
wreck us as a vital nation. 


Pictou Community Centre 


There is in Canada today an ex- 
ample of one satisfactory method for 
realizing the desired collaboration 
between federal, provincial and local 


authorities. It is in Pictou. The 


Pictou experiment deserves study 
and attention. 


It has been under 
way about six months. 
Fortunately for Pictou, and for 
other places with a pioneering spirit. 
the Mayor and the Council were not 
afraid to try something which had 
not been attempted before. War- 
time Housing Limited has _ four 
hundred houses in Pictou and for 
two or three years has been op- 
erating a small Community Centre, 
using one of the six room houses as 
headquarters. 
Town of 


Not long ago the 


Pictou bought a large 





MR. LIONEL SCOTT, for- 
merly Director of the Wartime 
Housing Community Centres, ts 
well known as a writer. 

















recreation centre through War 
Assets, originally used by Founda- 
tion Maritime for their men. Dur- 
ing an informal discussion on the 
future of Community work, and its 
value to Canadian citizenship, the 
Mayor said, “Look here, you have 
the staff and the experience; we 
have a building and part of the 
budget : let’s get together.” 

Out of this simple suggestion, and 
a discussion with a forward-looking 
Council, the Pictou plan was form- 
ulated. Basically it amounts to this 
—the Federal Government supplies 
a trained Community Counselor, 
and pays her salary; the Province 
chips in through the National Physi- 


cal Fitness arrangement (Nova 


Scotia is one of the fortunate Prov- 
inces which has signed the agree- 


ment with Ottawa) and the Town 
puts up the rest. The Counselor 
is there for a two year period, after 
which the arrangement is renewed, 
revised, or cancelled. (These ar- 
rangements were made before the 
new Management from Central 
Mortgage took over). 

Certain provisos were made: this 
is an example of how standards can 
be set. It was mutually agreed that 
if the Federal Government supplied 
the Counselor and paid the salary 
that all activities would be on a non- 
partisan, non-sectarian basis: that 
groups using the Hall for money- 
raising purposes would do so on the 
express understanding that the 
moneys raised would be for the up- 
keep, and improvement of the Cen- 
tre or for the furthering of group 
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activities in and around the Centre. 

Activities and programs and the 
allotment of space is the responsi- 
bility of an Activities Board, repre- 
senting the groups using the Cen- 
tre. Finances are handled by a 
Committee including the Mayor, the 
town Treasurer, the Counselor and 
the Wartime Housing Administra- 
tor. In addition there are one or 
two special members of the Council. 

The start of the program was not 
spectacular, but it was sound. Some 
of the groups, which formerly used 
the small house, moved over into 
the larger building. One of the 
most active, a group of women who 
have done, and are continuing to 
do, some outstanding craft work, 
did yeoman service in the beginning 
stages. Gradually one group after 
another was formed, built around 
the interests and wishes of the 
people of the Town. A Nursery 
school, which had started some time 
before in the small centre, was en- 
larged, and the Town helped by 
supplying a bus to pick up the 
little tots. This was done through 
the goodwill and co-operation of the 
School Board. 

Some of the Service Clubs joined 
forces to raise funds to develop the 
program and showed their good 
judgement by turning over the 
moneys raised to the Activities 
Board. The various organizations 
throughout the district are each con- 
tributing their special types of 
leadership and experience, and pub- 
lic spirited men and women and 
young people are coming forward to 








offer their particular skills and 
‘talents to make the program varied 
and successful. 

The experiment now in process 
in Pictou is of immediate interest 
because in the face of strenuous 
efforts on the part of the Dominion 
Government to withdraw its interest 
in and support of Community Cen- 
tres, two principles emerge with un- 
mistakable clarity: 1 the necessity 
for trained personnel with the ob- 
jectivity of a national point of view, 
leading to a national philosophy with 
local autonomy, which is the very 
cornerstone of democracy as guar- 
anteed by the British North Amer- 
ica Act; 2 the value of joint effort 
by the three levels of government 
which places at the service of the 
commumity the over-all objectivity 
of a national government, the intense 
local concern of a municipal govern- 
ment and the regional attitude of the 
province. 


Leadership Not Money 


While it is desirable that each of 
the three sources makes some finan- 
cial contribution, it is more im- 
portant for the federal authorities to 


give leadership than money. Far 
too often the Federal Government 
thinks in terms of grants-in-aid as 
its sole responsibility. This is a 
mistake; it is also destructive, be- 
cause it deprives the local groups of 
the satisfaction of creating and de- 
veloping to a successful conclusion 
the plans and programs which are 
designed to foster local initiative and 


good citizenship. It generates an 


attitude of dependance upon the 
source of money, which places too 
much authority in remote sources, 
and relegates the federal govern- 
ment to the category of a dispensor 
of financial charity. 

It must not be implied that in- 
sistence upon government responsi- 
bility in anyway replaces or stifles 
individual effort or initiative by the 
local citizens who use the Com- 
munity Centre. This is no tri-par- 
tite paternalism, but rather a pio- 
neering to open up new frontiers on 
the sociological level to the same 
degree that like measures are under- 
taken to banish hazards in other 
fields of national endeavor. If we 
regard national resources of a ma- 





terial or physical nature as suffi- 
ciently valuable to warrant joint 
effort for their control or develop- 
ment, our human resources merit 
equal concern. 


Opportunity for Democratic Living 


It is vital that whatever programs 
originate or develop in a Community 
Centre go beyond mere amusement. 
Nor must they serve only as a lei- 
sure time soporific. They must pro- 
vide a means whereby the average 
citizen may find in terms of group 
experience an opportunity for demo- 
cratic living. This is education for 
citizenship in its highest sense. This 
was the basis on which the War- 
time Housing Community Centres 
were established, and the purpose 
for which they were formed. It is 


the philosophy which Pictou has 


adopted, and it is one of the reasons 
why the plan is successful. The 
whole country is interested in this 
community experiment. By pio- 
neering and showing that it can be 
done, Pictou is doing what the Mari- 
times have done so often in the past, 
putting over a new idea in a small 
way, that the other provinces with 
their greater resources and larger 
populations later adopt and develop 
ina big way. 


Canada will watch with close 
attention the unfolding and ever 
increasing programme in Pictou. 
Other communities can study the 
methods used and gain from this 
practical example of a_ successful 
community plan, which is draw- 
ing hundreds of people, men, women 
and children to the friendly Com- 
munity Centre each week, to take 
part in a wide variety of activities 
and to benefit from the enriching 
experience of democratic good 
neighborliness, the inspiration of 
wider horizons with their vision of 
a better way of life based on mutual 
sharing of responsibility, and the 
constructive, vitalising influence of 
developing together good citizen- 
ship, community spirit and happy, 
healthy minds and bodies. This is 
democracy as it can and must be. 
A Community Centre, run on these 
lines, is our most effective means of 
making it a reality. 





A review of adult education pro- 
jects in Canada and a statement of a 
working philosophy conclude this series. 


Short History of Adult Education 


Conclusion 


By E. A. 


It has been my job during the last 
nine years to travel about Canada, 
promoting different kinds of adult 
education projects. I should like 
to point something about 
the present remarkable revival of 
interest in Canada in the possi- 
bilities of adult 


out 


education as a 


powerful factor in the shaping of 
public opinion and the strengthening 


of national unity. This revival of 
interest has come about chiefly be- 
cause of a growing conviction that 
only the minor problems of living 
are met, or can be met, by early 
education. It has come about be- 
cause of an awareness of the fact 
that the schools can fix manners but 
not morals, emphasis but not sense, 
shibboleths but not philosophy—that 
the major things of the mind must 
be supplied to people continuously 
with life. I do not mean that it is 
not desirable or useful to supply 
students at all ages with sound ideas 
on ethics, politics, economics, 
aesthetics. That must be done if 
they are to have any sense of the 
values of civilization, national 
stability, and international peace. 
But the job is not then finished. All 


Corbett 


we have done is to baptize the 
children. The real work of conver- 
sion and conviction can only be 
accomplished in mature life. If we 
neglect the adult in our educational 
system, we neglect the harvest; we 
are like a lazy farmer who sows his 
seed dutifully and hopefully in the 
spring, but goes off fishing when the 
harvest is ripe. 

There have been other reasons 
for this revival, of course. I think 
our organization, the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 
and the csc through the Farm 
Forum and the Citizens’ Forum, 
and ten years of conference experi- 
mentation, have done something to 
establish the idea. I have already 
mentioned the expanding  pro- 
grammes of the universities, and in 
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particular the far-reaching influence 
of the St. Francis Xavier pro- 
gramme. I could mention many 
other reasons. Actually the greatest 
factor in this awakening has been 
the recent war, and the six most 
terrible years in the 
humanity. 

The radio, the newspaper, the 
film, have brought the world and all 
its complex problems into every 
home. During the past six years 
information services of all kinds 
have created a thirst for knowledge 
such as we have never known before. 
Army education and the work of the 
Canadian Legion Educational Ser- 
vices have created a widespread 
demand for instruction of a kind 
adapted to the needs of service men 
and women. That demand, carried 
back into civil life, must be met by 
the development of study-circles, 
discussion-groups, classes in physical 
training, art and craftwork, music, 
and any profitable form of leisure 
activity. We have an opportunity 
now that we may never have again. 
People everywhere are asking for 
direction, guidance in working out 
sound educational plans. This 
awakening is also shown in the Com- 
munity Centre movement, in the 
growth of Community Councils, in 
the desire for greater library facili- 
ties. It is apparent in the public 
demand that the schools in our cities 
and rural areas be made available 
wherever possible as centres of com- 
munity life. In response to this 
demand the Province of New Bruns- 
wick,for example, has adopted a plan 


history of 


for the building of composite high 
schools to serve the rural population. 
Each one of these schools will be 
planned as a Cummunity Centre and 
the staff will be skilled in leadership 
of recreation, and of general adult 
education techniques. 


Department of Education 


It is significant also that provincial 
Departments of Education are com- 
ing to recognize the importance of 
adult education. In Nova Scotia a 
full-time Director of Adult Educa- 
tion has been appointed. In Ontario 
the government within the past year 
has established the Ontario Board 
of Adult Education and is providing 
through this board a province-wide 
development in co-operation with 
voluntary agencies. In Saskatch- 
ewan a division of adult education 
was established within the Depart- 
ment of Education over a year ago. 
In Manitoba a Royal Commission 
has been appointed to survey the 
need and to recommend an adult 
education system for that province. 

In Quebec, Macdonald College, 
the Agricultural Department of 
McGill University, conducts a very 
comprehensive and interesting pro- 
gramme for the English-speaking 
rural people. For the French-speak- 
ing population there are the Quebec 
Association for Adult Education and 
the large number of activities pro- 
moted by Laval University through 
the Credit Union and co-operative 
movements. Prince Edward Island 
is fortunate in having complete lib- 
rary coverage for the province, and 
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much of the adult education activity 
in that province centres around the 
branch libraries. 


Voluntary Agencies 


There are so many voluntary 
agencies engaged in adult education 
that it would be impossible to list 
them all, but the Women’s Institutes, 
the Home and School Clubs, the 
Handicraft Guilds, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A., the church 
societies, organizations representing 
agriculture, the labour unions are 
all becoming increasingly interested 
in adult education as a medium for 
training in citizenship. 

In his recent report as Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, Robert 
M. Hutchins said: “The greater 
demand for serious thinking by 
American citizens and the increasing 
leisure which science is giving them 
have made the proper development 
of adult education one of the most 
pressing problems in the whole field 
of education.” One unfortunate con- 
sequence of the organization and 
spirit of our educational system is 
the popular notion that education 
stops and should stop at the end of 
high school or college. I suppose 
that is one reason why we have our 
certificates and diplomas (what Sir 
Richard Livingstone refers to as 
academic luggage labels) framed; 
here is a silent proof that we have 
been educated once and for all. The 
fact is that we know now that the 
individual can and should continue 
to learn as long as he lives. Many 
of the most important subjects can- 


not be fully understood except by 
those who have had experience 
enough to grasp their implications, 


Purpose of Adult Education 


The purpose of adult education 
has been described as the production 
of good citizens. It has also been 
described as the full and harmonious 
development of the individual. In 
reality these two purposes are one, 
for the fully developed indiviual is 
the good citizen. I should like to 
feel that adult education in Canada 
could succeed in helping bring about 
a better understanding of the real 
meaning of citizenship under a 
democratic government. We have 
too long been content, as Professor 
Vlastos of Queen’s University has 
recently pointed out, to think of the 
good citizen as a man who lives 
within the law, pays his taxes, votes 
on election day, and goes to church 
faithfully on Sunday. Citizenship, 
though, will have to mean more than 
that if civilization is to survive the 
atomic age. “We shall have to be 
serious about the fact that in a 
democracy the laws are our laws, and 
the government is our government; 
that the laws are made and the 
governments formed by our own 
delegates. We choose the law- 
makers, and we decide between 
alternative policies. We shall have 
to get it into our heads some way 
that the whole elaborate machinery 
of parliamentary institutions exists 
to give us not merely good govern- 
ment, but self-government. 

The crucial test of citizenship, 


~ 
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then, turns on whether or not we are 
willing to accept the responsibilities 
of self-government; whether or not 
we are willing to do our own think- 
ng about the issues that confront us, 
and then to take positive, active steps 
to promote the solutions of those 
issues through the democratic pro- 
cess. That is perhaps a high standard 
of citizenship but anything lower 
than that may prove fatal in the 
dangerous world we live in. With- 
out some understanding of the issues 
at stake in an election, voting does 
not mean very much. Canada to- 
gether with the rest of the world 
faces the most critical period in her 
history. Issues of foreign policy, 
Commonwealth relations, Dominion- 
provincial relations, economic con- 
trols, social security measures are 
before us. Any one of these, if un- 
solved or wrongly solved, may be 
disastrous. In like these 
citizenship must mean more than the 
traditional pattern of discharging 
minimal obligations and then mind- 
ing one’s own business, 
politics to the politicians.” 


times 


leaving 


If it is true that the major respon- 
sibility of adult educators lies in the 
realm of imaginative training for 
modern citizenship, there is another 
aspect of the problem which requires 
emphasis. As the forces of govern- 
ment, federal and provincial, become 
more and more involved in the plan- 
ning and administration of the com- 


plex society we live in, as depart- 
ments of labour and industry, health 


and agriculture, reconstruction and 


commerce, education and welfare, 


come progressively closer to the 
community and the family, they 
require and have a right to expect 
the understanding and co-operation 
necessary for effective planning and 
effective administration. 

A case in point is the way in which 
the federal Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs has enlisted the collaboration 
of Citizens’ Committees throughout 
the Dominion in the rehabilitation of 
returned service men. This sort of 
co-operation between citizens and 
governments requires an active and 
integrated system of communications 
equipped to provide factual informa- 
tion on which sound opinion can be 
based. This seems to me to be per- 
haps the most important task of 
adult education in the future in 
Canada. 


Basic Principles of Adult Education 

I would now like to close by stat- 
ing that in my opinion the working 
philosophy of adult education is 
based on certain generally accepted 
principles : 

(1) that the individual, his rights, 
his moral and spiritual significance, 
his dignity, is of supreme importance 
in a democracy ; 

(2) that social progress can only 
come about through improvement in 
the quality of human beings, and 
that improvement can only come 
through education ; 

(3) that education, particularly 
adult education, must suit its efforts 
to the most intimate interests of the 
individual, or the group (in most 
cases those interests are economic) ; 

(Continued on page 29) 
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~ In the city of Arvida, in Northern Quebec, in- 
dustry and educational authorities unite to offer 
night courses for French and English speaking 


factory workers, 


housewives and executives. 


University of —The North 


By E. A. Rudd 


THE model city of Arvida, situated 
in the Saguenay Valley of Northern 
Quebec, is the home of “The Uni- 
versity of the North,” the name 
given to the adult education courses 
which, for the past three years, 
have been offered not only to the 
citizens of Arvida, but also to in- 
terested persons from the neigh- 
bouring towns of Kenogami, Jon- 
quiere and the city of Chicoutimi. 
The courses offered serve as a com- 
mon meeting place for French and 
English speaking Canadians, factory 
workers, housewives and business 
executives. 

The idea of holding night courses 
was originally fostered by a group 
of Arvida citizens back in 1943. 
The plan was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the Protestant and Cath- 
olic school commissions of the city 
of Arvida, the Arvida Athletic 
Association, Wartime Housing Ltd. 
and the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 
made in 


A humble beginning 
the winter of 1943 
two courses were offered. 
These were Public Speaking (Eng- 
lish) and Elocution (French) and 
were taught by a United Church 
clergyman and a Catholic priest 


was 
when 


respectively. A total of 40 persons 
signified their interest in adult edu- 
cation by enrolling for the two 
courses and thus the “University of 
the North” was born. 

So successful were the first year’s 
operations that the following year 
enrollment sky-rocketed to 650 
persons who were divided into 10 
classes with 15 separate courses 
offered. Last year enrollment slip- 
ped somewhat to 380 persons but 
this year, with 15 courses in opera- 
tion, there are 407 adults attending 
classes regularly. These figures 
would seem proof that the Uni- 
versity of the North has become a 
permanent fixture in the winter life 
of the Saguenay District. 

Like the adult education projects 
in other Canadian centers and com- 
munities, the University of the 


North was formed in order to pro- 
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vide additional educational oppor- 
tunities to Saguenay District people 
at a cost within the reach of all. 

Co-operating with the Arvida 
Adult Education Committee in the 
presentation of these courses this 
year is the Arvida Catholic school 
commission which, aided by a Pro- 
vincial government grant, sponsors 
a series of free courses. The courses 
sponsored by the University of the 
North are available at a fee of 
$10.00. Each course in an academic 
subject comprises 32 lessons while 
manual-training subjects offer 16 
separate lessons. 

All the teachers, machines, equip- 
ment and classroom accommodations 
necessary are supplied by the com- 
mittee; the students paying only 
their registration fee, for textbooks, 
materials and other supplies used. 
There is one condition attached to 
these adult education courses—a 
minimum of ten persons must enroll 
for a course before the committee 
will undertake to sponsor it. 

This year the wide variety of 
courses offered the people of Arvida 
and neighbouring municipalities re- 
sulted in the enrollment of 415 per- 
sons. The following courses were 
offered: English (Elementary, In- 
termediate, Advanced), French, 
Spanish, Typewriting, Art, Drawing 
and Painting, Mechanical drawing, 
Sewing, Inkle, Box and Guild Loom 


Weaving. The Arvida Catholic 


School commission sponsor the fol- 
lowing free courses; Sewing, Cook- 
ing, Weaving, Pattern Cutting for 
women and girls, Wood and Metal 


Working and Electricity (a three- 
year course) for boys 16 and over. 

The classrooms used are located 
in various convenient spots in the 
city of Arvida, among them the 
Protestant High School, the Catholic 
school Commissions Post-Scolaire, 
(a building, by the way, that was 
formerly part of the wartime anti- 
aircraft barracks, Arvida being the 
home of the world’s largest alum- 
inum smelter and near the mighty 
Shipshaw power development). An- 
other favourite classroom is the 
popular Arvida Recreation Center. 
All these facilities are furnished free 
of charge by the various organi- 
zations. 

The Adult Education 
Committee is composed of the Chair- 
man of the Board and a member 
of the School Commission, the Vice- 
Chairman, Arvida Athletic Associa- 
tion; a representative of Wartime 
Housing Commission, Arvida; a 
Member of the Board of Trustees, 
Protestant School Commission, a 
representative of The Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and the 
Registrar and co-ordinator of the 
Night School system of “The Uni- 
versity of the North” whose services 
are donated by the Aluminum Com- 
pany, for about a six months period 
annually. 

In drawing this article on Adult 
Education in Arvida to a close we 


Arvida 


might add some interesting statistics 
on the various age groups that are 
taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered them by the “University 
of the North” the 


and Arvida 











Catholic School Commission. Of 
the pupils enrolled at the “Uni- 
versity of the North” only three are 
under 15 years of age. The greatest 
number of students, thirty-three, fall 
in the “35 and over” group while 
thirty-two are between 25 and 29 
and another thirty between 20 and 
24. The remainder of the 140 pupils 
fall into “15 to 19” “30 to 
34” categories. 

We mentioned previously that the 
pupils who formed the student body 
of the University of the North came 
from all walks of life. A glance at 
the statistics shows that office work- 
ers supply the greatest number of 
recruits, 45, followed by the house- 
wives who are 


and 


attending classes 
this year, 39 strong. Plant workers 
supply 16 students, 9 school teachers 


attend, 8 registered nurses and 5 
school children. 
the pupils are bank clerks, mer- 


The remainder of 


chants, sales-girls, mechanics, pipe- 
fitters and include representatives 
of management, an accountant, a 
clergyman, a plant supervisor, a 
draftsman and an electric meter- 
reader. 

Those taking the free courses are 
all French speaking Canadians and 
can roughly be divided into two 
categories, office workers and house- 
wives with the housewives forming 
the great majority. 

The comments of the pupils them- 
selves testify to the effectiveness of 
these adult education courses. Typi- 
cal is the comment of a housewife 
and the mother of three, who is tak- 
ing the art course because, “I love 
drawing and wish to develop what 
talent I have. I draw and paint as 
a pastime.” One high school girl, 
also taking the art course, hopes it 
will be an asset when she studies 


(Continued on page 29) 
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In this concluding section of his article, 
(see the March issue for Part I) Mr. Laycock 
outlines in detail a community program for 


the prevention of delinquency. 


Delinquency Can Be Prevented 
Part Il 
By S. R. 


A COMMUNITY program for the 
prevention of delinquency is a varied 
program. No possible point of 
attack on the problem is ignored. 
The United States Children’s Bureau 
has a valuable pamphlet “Control- 
ling Juvenile Delinquency.” In it 
the suggestion is made that the com- 
munity’s attack on the problem 
involves four main jobs: (1) the 
strengthening of the resources need- 
ed by all children; (2) the protec- 
tion of groups of children specially 
vulnerable to delinquency; (3) the 
control of harmful influences in the 
community ; and (4) the provision of 
adequate services for the child with 
behavior problems and the delin- 
quent child. 


STRENGTHENING THE RESOURCES 
NEEDED BY ALL CHILDREN 


The first job for any community 
is the strengthening of the resources 
needed by all children for whole- 


some development. This involves 
providing children wtih good homes, 
good schools, good community ser- 
vices and a good neighborhood in 
which to grow up. 

First of all the community must 
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see that all its children have good 
homes. This involves more than 
good houses although the provision 
of adequate housing so that the child 
will not live in crowded quarters and 
congested areas is very important. 
Even more important, however, is 
providing children with wholesome 
family life. This involves giving a 
child parents who do not approach 
parenthood as rank amateurs in their 
knowledge of childhood needs and 
the problems of child-development or 
in their skill in guiding a child’s 
growth in character and personality. 
Every community must find a way, 
through courses in homemaking in 
the high school or elsewhere, of 
training its young people for child- 
care and child-training and for estab- 
lishing the kind of emotional climate 
in the home which will stimulate not 
retard a child’s wholesome growth. 
The community must also take 
steps to provide in-service training 
for practising parents. After all, 
parent education is a phase of adult 
education. Parents need help in 
understanding children’s needs and 
how their youngsters seek expres- 
sion for these needs. Parents need 





help, too, in understanding the char- 
acteristics and problems of each 
stage of development. They need 
to understand that behavior has 
causes and that when a child ex- 
hibits such behavior as_ boasting, 
bullying, shyness, lying or stealing 
he is telling his parents, in no un- 
certain terms, that he is not able to 
fine wholesome outlets for his needs 
for affection, belonging, independ- 
ence, achievement, recognition and 
self-esteem. There should be adult- 
education courses and counselling 
services for all practising parents— 
that is for the common garden 
variety of parents, not merely for 
the parents of delinquents. 
Secondly, it is the community's 
responsibility to see that every child 
has the kind of school that will really 
establish in his life the values we 


hold to in our democratic way of life 
—justice, co-operation, self-denial, 


generosity, kindness, tolerance, 
charity and love, and respect for the 
rights of others, as well as for free- 
dom of conscience, thought and 
speech. Wherever did we get the 
idea that the chief job of schools is 
to teach subject-matter and the skills 
of reading, writing and computing, 
important as these are in their place? 
Actually an educated and _ skilful 
criminal is more dangerous than one 
without such training. The job of 
the modern teacher is essentially that 
of a personnel-worker in which 
attention is focussed not on the im- 
parting of knowledge as such but on 
the development of high qualities of 


character and the promotion of 


emotional, social, intellectual and 
physical maturity. To accomplish 
this purpose the community must 
provide not only good school build- 
ings and equipment but teachers of 
sound mental health and of great 
skill in developing in children self- 
control and self-direction as well as 
those skills in living which manifest 
themselves in acts and attitudes of 
justice, co-operation, honesty, toler- 
ance, etc. We need better trained 
teachers, better curricula, and better 
methods of teaching if our schools 
are to prevent delinquency instead 
of, as is sometimes now the case, 
contributing to the production of 
delinquents. 

Thirdly, the community must pro- 
vide churches, recreational and 
group activities, and competently- 
staffed welfare agencies if children 
are to have the kind of character- 
development which they need. The 
character-education programs of 
churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, 
the Scouts, the Guides, teen-age 
centres and a wide variety of com- 
munity recreational agencies should 
be given adequate backing and sup- 
port—not only financially but by 
personal service. A comprehensive 
and well-organied recreational pro- 
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gram which provides for the needs 
of all groups of children is a “must” 
for any community which hopes to 
head off juvenile delinquency. 


PROTECTION OF GROUPS OF 
CHILDREN SPECIALLY VULNERABLE 
To DELINQUENCY 


Many children in a community are 
especially open to adverse influences 
so far as character-development goes. 
These are children whose mothers 
are employed; children who go to 
work in public places at an early 
children living in crowded 
quarters or in congested areas; 
children in homes where there is 
economic need; and mentally and 
physically handicapped children. 
Every community should provide 
special help for these children before 
they develop unwholesome character 
traits. This may mean the provision 
of special counselling services for the 
parents of such children, before-and- 
after-school programs for such chil- 
dren, the enforcement of labor laws 
so far as the employment and condi- 
tions of employment of juveniles go, 
the provision of better housing units, 
and of special classes for training of 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children. Competently-staffed chil- 


age; 


dren’s aid societies and family wel- 
fare bureaus are also needed to give 
special help to this group of children 
who are liable to become delinquent. 


CONTROL OF HARMFUL 

[INFLUENCES IN THE COMMUNITY 
In many communities there exist 

influences which are apt to damage 


children, such as questionable places 
for amusement and refreshment, the 
sale of trashy or obscene literature, 
and the production of shows which 
are harmful to children. It is up 
to the citizens of any community to 
see that this does not occur. They 
should remember that they have two 
means of dealing with this problem 
—the enforcement of the law and the 
weight of public opinion. The latter 
is a powerful weapon when used on 
those who try to exploit children. 


PROVISION OF SPECIAL SERVICES 
FOR DELINQUENT AND BEHAVIOR- 
PROBLEM CHILDREN 


Every good community is quick to 
take action to provide adequate 
remedial services for children whose 
character-development has become 
warped. Such provision involves 
the establishment of child guidance 
clinics and family welfare bureaus 
with fully trained staffs, an intel- 
ligent and well-trained police force, 
and specially qualified juvenile court 
judges who approach behavior 
problems from a diagnostic rather 
than a punitive or a sentimental 
point of view. It also involves a 
well-organized probation service for 
children placed on probation by 
court order and an up-to-date train- 
ing school for juvenile delinquents 
—a school which in the quality of its 
principal, its staff and its equipment 
far exceeds that of any other school 
in the province. 

To achieve a community plan for 
the prevention of juvenile delin- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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BRIEF NEWS 


A.A.E.E. 
Annual Conference 


Tue American Association for 
Adult Education will hold its 22nd 
annual meeting May 12, 13, 14, and 
15 in the U.S. Thayer Hotel at 
West Point, New York. 

This meeting, which will signalize 
the Association’s 21st anniversary, 
promises to be one of the most im- 
portant in the organization’s history. 

As now planned, the four day 
meeting will have many of the fea- 
tures of a “working conference.” 
In addition to general sessions fea- 
turing addresses by nationally 
known speakers, a number of sec- 
tion meetings and several series of 
workshop sessions are being plan- 
ned. Among the special topics 
being considered are: university and 
workers’ education, family life edu- 
cation, community organization for 
adult education, international rela- 
tions, preparation of readable ma- 
terials, use of conflict situations as 
aids to learning, the relation of 
UNESCO to adult education. 

One of the features of the meeting 
will be a progress report of the 
Association’s Committee on Com- 
munity Organization. This Com- 
mittee has been conducting a na- 
tionwide survey of community or- 
ganizations for adult education and 
its report will probably constitute 
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the basis for discussion of 
adult education problems. 
* * * 


Sarnia Industries Back 
Film Project 


Believing that a more active in- 
terest in community projects on the 
part of industry is to the advantage 
of both industry and the community, 
several Sarnia firms have supported 
the organization of an Industrial 
Section of the local film council. 
Membership is open to both indus- 
tries and commercial firms and 
members are entitled to a special 
rental rate on films from the Sarnia 
Library as well as to free use of the 
council’s projection equipment. 

The Industrial Section’s aim is to 
help members secure the best avail- 
able films on employee training and 
supervision, factory safety and other 
subjects of special interest to man- 
agement. Films of this type used at 
a demonstration showing for person- 
nel and public relations staffs in- 
cluded “Instructing Women Work- 
ers,’ “Telephone Courtesy” and 
“Introducing the New Worker t 
his Job.” 


“Accidents 


many 


Don’t Happen,” 

series of four films on industrial 
safety have been previewed by the 
Sarnia Film Council and ordered 
for the local film collection. In- 
terest is keen in this new project 


























and it is expected that Sarnia’s ex- 
ample will be followed in other in- 
dustrial centres. 


* *” * 


The Art Museum goes 
to School in Sarnia 


For the past year, Sarnia Col- 
legiate Institute and Vocational 
School has been receiving exhibi- 
tions each month thru the Western 
Ontario exhibition circuit operated 
by the London Public Library and 
Art Museum. 

The idea of having regular exhi- 
bitions in the school came from Mr. 
Alex Sinclair, principal, who is a 
most enthusiastic worker on the side 
of arts in the school, and with his 
staff and students, has devoted 
much time and effort to advancing 
an appreciation of the exhibitions 
throughout the whole community of 
Sarnia. 

Special nights are held when par- 
ents and friends are invited to the 
school to see an exhibition and to 
hear students tell about the artists. 
Mr. Sinclair augments the exhibi- 
tion of about thirty paintings by the 
Ontario Society of Artists with 
further works by members of the 
Society and Western Ontario art- 
ists. From this large exhibition, 
the annual school purchase is made. 

Besides the Ontario Society of 
Artists, this Sarnia high school has 
shown exhibitions from The Ca- 
nadian Society of Painters in Water 
Colour, The Society of Canadian 
Painter-Etchers 


and Engravers, 





The Royal Ontario Museum, The 
London Fotoforum, children’s art 
classes of Montreal, Vancouver, To- 
ronto and London, and the F.B. 
Housser Memorial Collection of 
paintings by Lismer, Thomson, 
Jackson, Lawren Harris, J. E. H. 
MacDonald and others. 

All of these organizations are 
bringing to smaller communities, 
exhibitions of a calibre and interest 
which for the most part are available 
only to those living in larger cities. 

* * * 


Citizens or Subjects 

“Citizens or Subjects’—is the 
theme of the Y.M.C.A. Youth Con- 
ference to be held at Lake Couchi- 
ching, Ontario, June 28th-July 6th. 
The distinguished leaders of the 
Conference will be Professor Will- 
iam Line, O.B.E., Director of the 
Advisory Bureau, University of To- 
ronto, formerly Director of Per- 
sonnel Selection, Canadian Army, 
and Professor C. G. Hendry, Dec- 
partment of Social Science, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, formerly on the 
faculty of George William College, 
Chicago. 


* o * 


High School is 


Community Centre 


The plans of the Harvey Regional 
High School in New Brunswick 
show that the auditorium-gymnasi- 
um can be closed off from the rest 
of the school, making an ideal ar- 
rangement for a community centre. 
Refreshments may be served from 


a 


ees 








home economics department. For 
school purposes, the stage is large 
enough for a class in music. One 
end of the assembly hall is to be a 
cafeteria for the noon meal. 

x 


* * 


Rural Community 
Leadership Course 


Stresses Film Use 

Classes in film utilization are be- 
ing given a prominent place in 
courses for community leaders as 
suitable film material becomes more 
readily available. 

A highly successful film project 
is reported from the Manitoba Fed- 
eration of Agriculture and Co-op- 
erative’s Advanced Training School 
for Community Leadership recently 
held in Neepawa. Two or three 
screenings were held daily during 
the three-week session, which was 
attended by forty students. The 
films dealt with agriculture, co- 
operation and Canadian arts and 
were usually followed by panel dis- 
cussions or open forums demon- 
strating how maximum use could be 
made of this material. 

Facilities for the use of films in 
Southern Manitoba have increased 
during the past year, with the 
formation of ten community film 
Each council 
has purchased complete projection 
equipment which is available to all 
local groups for their educational 
programs. 


councils in this area. 
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Y.W.C.A. Assembly 


In September 1947, at Camp 
Oolawan in the Laurentians, fifty- 
four Canadian girls—one from 
every YWCA in Canada—will meet 
to discuss “The YWCA—a Tool for 
the Times.” 

The girls will be chosen from the 
Young Adult Membership (18 to 
30) and will represent the clubs and 
gym groups in their Association. 

The Assembly has grown out of 
Regional which are 
held every year in eight regions in 
Canada. It was from the desire to 
continue and extend the great value 
of conference that the plan for a 
National Conference was developed. 

What is the place of the Y in the 
Community?—Have the Young 
Adult Members a responsibility to 
make their voices heard ?—-What are 
effective techniques of social action ? 
These questions and many more 
will be discussed as the Assembly 
considers “The YWCA as a Demo- 
cratic Organization” “The YWCA 
as a Social Force” “The YWCA as 
a Christian Movement.” 


Conferences 


* * * 


Hamilton Teen 
Canteen Council 


A city wide Council of Teen 
Canteens is providing Hamilton 
Teen Canteen an opportunity to 
learn what is going on in other 
young people’s groups. 














A study group of mothers, de- 
velops into a community nursery school, 


co-operatively operated. 


A Pre-school School 


By R. Alex and Eleanor Sim 


For over a year the parents of 
our community have been operating 
a nursery school co-operatively. 
There are 32 children in the school 
(and a waiting list), a paid pro- 
fessional supervisor, a good supply 
of standard equipment, a parent ed- 
ucation program, taxi service and 
a bank balance. The fee is $2.00 
per week per child, with reduced 
rates for 10 children of student vet- 
erans; the hours are from 9 to 12. 

It sounds easy but it wasn’t, and 
still isn’t. There have always been 
problems, some of which have 
seemed in the nature of crises, and 
new ones are constantly coming up. 
But we, the parents, still find it very 
stimulating and satisfying to work 
at this community action project. 
We, the parents, you see, co-oper- 
atively own and operate this school. 

The Community Nursery School 
Association grew from a_ study 
group of mothers living near Mont- 
real in the community which in- 
cludes Ste Anne de Bellevue, Baie 
d’Urfe and Senneville. And, while 
the thought of a nursery school as 
supplement to the home in the 
social development 
children may 


of pre-school 
have been in the 
minds of a few of the instigators of 


the study group, the proposal that a 
pre-school school was needed would 
have been repugnant at that stage to 
many. Indeed the concepts of child 
psychology proved to be slightly 
frightening to some of the group. 
Certainly they were not ready for 
the travail needed to bring forth a 
nursery school. Two years of study, 
the inclusion of fathers and other 
parents, the enlisted interest of other 
people and organizations in the 
community, a widespread search for 
a qualified supervisor, were all 
needed before the group was co- 
hesive enough, knew enough about 
each other to face the tasks, the 
voluntary work, the criticisms, and 
the financial problems necessary to 
translate the idea into fact that 
children from 2% to 5 years of age 
should have supervised social ex- 
perience. 

The project seemed impossible 
for the original group with a max- 
imum attendance of 15, but there 
was one person who, at the critical 
period, refused to consider it im- 
possible, and gave the group stim- 





ALEX and ELEANOR SIM 
were active in the promotion of 
this project which they describe. 














ulus in working on towards the 
goal. 

On October 25th, 1945, an open 
meeting was called. Invitations 
were sent to many mothers of pre- 
school children, about thirty at- 
tended. The plan and the prob- 
lems were presented by the organiz- 
ing commitee, drawn from the 
original study group. The concept 
of nursery education was presented 
by an expert, and new committees 
were organized to work on specific 
problems of equipment, finance, 
transportation, staff, health, space 
and legal aspects. 

These committees reported at an- 
other general meeting held in No- 
vember. By that time space had been 
found in a sunday school room at a 
reasonable rental, and budget esti- 
mates had been drafted. Several 
members had visited Montreal nur- 
sery schools to find out what equip- 
ment was required. At this meet- 
ing suddenly suggested 
that there was going to be a lot of 
work for fathers, and that they 
should be members too! 


someone 


At the next meeting the idea of a 
co-operative was discussed, and 
later adopted. As questions of fi- 
nance, transportation and staff were 
worked out, new problems were 
constantly emerging. It was decided 
to open the first week of January, 
and a period of intense work fol- 
lowed—carpentry, making toys, 
painting floors, improving the light- 
ing facilities, collecting furniture 
and equipment. 

It was an exciting period of con- 








struction, and everyone was proud 
and stimulated on January 8, 1946, 
from the President of this strangest 
co-op in all Canada, through the 
taxi driver who was wonderfully 
gentle with children and reassuring 
to the parents, down to the smallest 
and youngest child. 

January to June occupied the 
parents with the sheer mechanics of 
operation and finance, and in the 
end with finding a new supervisor 
and a new landlord. Some meetings 
were largely devoted to principles 
of child training—what the super- 
visor was trying to do with the 
child in her share of the day—but 
during these first months admistra- 
tion was the absorbing thing. 

This year there is time for parent 
education, and a need too. The vet- 
eran families on the Macdonald 
College campus have been brought 
in, and other parents who did not 
know the early days of thought, 
planning and work. 

Interpretation to the community 
where many remain who doubt; 


reaching out to other nursery 


schools in Montreal and across Can- 
ada; seeking new sources of in- 
formation ; and adding to equipment 
and program materials—these are 
all part of the work of a community 











action group that is steadily grow- 
ing more mature. 

There are still problems, occa- 
sional friction, epidemics, children 
whom some parents are convinced 
are incipient delinquents, and the 
question of finance always a precar- 
ious one with a monthly income of 
$185.00 to $190.00 and correspond- 
ing expenses of $175.00. 

A great deal more could be said 
about the school technically with 
reference to its work with the chil- 
dren, routines, budgets and the like. 
From the standpoint of the adult 
educator it is of interest because we 
have found that it is as much a 
parent education project as a centre 
ior the pre-school child. It shows 
the type of action that can come out 
of a study group where a com- 
munity need has been properly 
understood; it demonstrates that 
when the study group reaches the 
action stage it must reach out into 
the community, change its form 
and scope, but to succeed must re- 
main at its core a study group. The 
action and experience merely broad- 
en the base and enlarge the meaning 
of the problems studied. 

It has been good for the parents. 
We think the children have bene- 
fited. What more could one ask? 








(Continued from page 17) 

(4) that adult education functions 
most effectively from the point of 
view of learning and of actual results 














through group study and group 
action ; 

(5) that the ultimate objective of 
all education, particularly adult 
education, is the development of the 
individual’s capacity to live a fuller 
and more abundant life; 

(6) that, as Patrick Geddes says, 
“education, like religion, can only 
be truly vital in the measure of its 
freedom from external authority: 
since truth, like goodness, cannot be 
imposed from without, but can only 
grow with mind and soul within.” 





(Continued from page 20) 
interior decorating. The wife of an 
Aluminum Company executive, the 
mother of four boys, is taking both 
the sewing and weaving course. 
“Sewing, because it is necessary 
when you have four children” and 
weaving because she likes colour 
and working with her hands. 

An executive is taking the French 
course because “I have to use it in 
my business.” Probably the best 
summation of all is given jointly by 
the proprietor of the Arvida laundry 
and his wife. “We are taking the 
English course because (1) we live 
in a country where English as well 
as French is spoken, (2) we use it 
in our business and (3) we can 
never learn too much.” 

To people, no matter how suc- 
cessful or how highly educated, who 
feel that they can never learn too 
much, the Adult Education Courses 
at Arvida are a godsend. 


Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Readers: 

Mr. Young's article in the March issue made very specific proposals 
for next year’s Citizens’ Forum. Herewith we are presenting excerpts 
from the comments and suggestions of the Provincial Secretaries of 
Citizens Forum. On the basis of all comments received, the 1947-1948 
Citizens’ Forums will take shape. If you feel strongly as to their form and 
content, please do let us know. 

Sincerely. 
Rospert T. McKenzie. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

I should like to raise a question or two regarding Mr. Young’s proposal 
to bring Citizens’ Forum “down to earth.” 

Are not the types of questions he suggests as topics already being 
covered to some extent by other radio and discussion group programs? 

My criticism, based on comments of forums, is this: We do not spend 
sufficient time to make a fair study of any one question. The speakers, 
for instance, sometimes talk in generalities for the first fifteen minutes, 
coming down to detailed examination of the problems involved only in 
the last five or so. We need more time—45 minutes for each broadcast 
would be of some help—and more broadcasts dealing with the various 
phases of each topic. We need more facts to distribute among groups. 
This means we must know well in advance what topics are to be taken up 
in order to secure and distribute extra reading material. 

Rather than make a complete change in the type of topic, we should tr) 
a series in which we limit and intensify our study. As a compromise, how- 
ever, how about a series of three sections—treating problems in the com- 
munity, national and international fields—making an intensive study of 
a few topics of major importance in each field? 

It does seem logical that subjects of major importance should be covered 
by a national program such as Citizens’ Forum, which should be able to 
draw on top-ranking speakers from right across Canada. 


Marjorie V. SMITH. 





ALBERTA 


I feel that there is a danger in relating the fundamental responsibilities 
ot Canadian citizenship entirely to local community problems. To my 
way of thinking there is already, in some places, too much purely local 
community thinking, and too little thinking along the lines which befit the 
citizens of a “middle power,” now engaged in assuming its wider interna- 
tional obligations. 

While therefore I agree that Citizens’ Forum programmes would be 
civen added value if they dealt more directly with certain immediate com- 
munity problems, | feel that it would be a mistake to abandon this method 
of bringing to the notice of all Canadians that the world in which they live 
s expecting them to make a contribution to world citizenship, as well as 
to local citizenship. 

By all means let us increase the popularity of Citizens’ Forum by re- 
lating certain of its discussions to the immediate and local problems of its 
listeners. But at the same time let us remember that many of these citizens 
require to be actively jerked out of their restricted contemplation of local 
problems into a realization that Canada is now an emerging international 
power and that her citizens must learn to think accordingly. 


A. S. R. Tweepie. 
SASKATCHEWAN 

I have read “Citizenship Begins at Home” by K. L. Young with interest 
and also with profound disappointment. First of all, as far as Saskatchewan 
is concerned and I believe I can speak for the prairies as a whole, Citizens’ 
Forum is holding its own as a vital part of our Adult Education program 
as compared with Farm Forum. 

What does Mr. Young think the citizens of Canada are? Are the big 
vital questions of our relationship to other countries and the world, which 
are to directly affect every one of us, too difficult for us to comprehend? 
[t would be a sorry mess for Canada if we decided that such questions as 
Atomic Energy, Germany, the British Empire, the U.S.S.R., Pacific Re- 
lations, were considered too big or too difficult or too unrelated to our daily 
life to be discussed by Canadians. Thank God there are at least a hundred 
groups of people in Saskatchewan who realize that there are more vital 
issues facing Canadians today than “beautifying their home” or “budgeting 
the middle class income,” important as these may be in a local limited way. 
We dare not slip back into our comfortable provincialism and forget that 


there are vital problems still unsolved which affect very deeply every one 
living in Canada. 


I can hardly imagine a typical member of one of my forums, say a 
provincial manager of an Insurance Company, spending a whole evening 
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“purposefully discussing the beautification of homes.” This matter is being 
well handled by our local Horticultural Society, which can do it probably 
much better than Citizens’ Forum could possibly attempt to do it! 


K. W. Gorpon. 
MANITOBA 

Yes, Mr. Young is right. ‘Citizenship in common with charity begins 
at home.” But where does “home” begin and end and who are our “fellow 
citizens” ? 

For example, “Controlling Atomic Energy” may be far removed from 
the daily life and thinking of the average Canadian. Uncontrolled Atomic 
Energy may simply remove from the earth the life of the average Canadian 
who will then have no problem as to where his interests as a citizen lie! 

There are many criticisms that can be made of Citizens’ Forum but its 
emphasis on the volcanic problems of the modern world isn’t one of them. 
I think Citizens’ Forum’s organization needs an evaluation and overhaul. 
I think it needs to be expanded, not contracted. It needs to develop a 
much wider information service. It needs to really tackle the job of re- 
lating the life of the average Canadian” to the world he lives in from every 
angle that will increase his understanding, enlarge his sense of responsi- 
bility and help him to act as a social being. 

Mary BIsnHop. 
ONTARIO 

Ontario forums agree with Ken Young. The best and the most reports 
received this year, up to the time of writing, were on “The World Food 
Crisis”: everyone knows the necessity of food. Next in line was “What 
are the Movies Doing to Us?” 

On “Control of Atomic Energy,” “Is Germany Still a Menace” and 
other such topics, including the two on “Government, Business and La- 
bour—American and British Trends,” several reports came prefaced with 
the remark: “We didn’t know enough about this topic to answer properly. 
but we think...”. Many replies showed lack of understanding. To gain 
that understanding we have to build upon what is known. We want to 
enlarge people’s vision. To do so, we have to work from the known t 
the unknown. 

Harriet Carr. 
QUEBEC 

I agree with Ken Young that all is not well with Citizens’ Forum. 
But I disagree with his conclusion that eliminating “internatonal affairs” 
and concentrating on the “more homely problems of citizenship” will bring 
about more forums in urban centres. Ken Young compares the pro- 
grammes of Citizens’ Forum and Farm Forum. I suggest we compare the 
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methods of organization. What have Farm Forums got that we haven't 
tried? How much time and money goes into organization and promotion? 
| think we need some down-to-earth research on how to organize urban 
citizens into groups to discuss any of the problems that face them—inter- 
national or community. 

The second thing we’ve got to tackle is giving a lead to groups on 
how they can act on the conclusions they reach—whether it’s to effect a 
change in local school conditions or in the government’s policy on relations 
with Russia. We need to improve the way we handle the topics and the 
reports—not change the topics. Even the “experts on internatonal affairs” 
that Mr. Young wants us to listen to, tell us the future of the United Na- 
tions lies with the people. Citizens’ Forum has a responsibility to find 
out how the people can determine that future. 


MarGaret K. Howes. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick ts Forum conscious. The method doesn’t have to 
be sold. Given topics, where we can see an immediate application to our 
daily living and citizenship, I believe we’d see an epidemic of Citizens’ 
Forums throughout New Brunswick next season. 


Marion E. Purpy. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

We won’t have thousands of groups, which we should, unless the main 
effort is directed to the organizing and nursing of groups. That means we 
pick subjects which come near enough to people that not only do they 
talk readily on them but they want to go on with some consequent action. 
Gradually, it may be that our sights can be raised, but I think that during 
the building up process you have to start where people are. Also, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the matter of the type of radio program could stand 
some thinking about. And of course there has to be promotion. Maybe 
some promotion could be a part of the broadcast itself. 

In my opinion the choice of subject must depend on what we are 
trying to do. Are we trying to build up an organization which will give 
many people experience in democratic discussion as well as bringing im- 

ortant matters to their attention? 

There is universal praise for the bulletins for their fairness, conciseness 
and style, but teachers and leaders would like to have them quite a bit ahead 
so that they can read and look up some of the supporting material. If the 
tardiness of the bulletin this year could be attributed to the effort to keep 
the topics topical, I think we lost in the deal. 


D. K. Crowpis. 





To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


Before this goes to press my fourth and last season as National 
Secretary of Farm Radio Forum will have been completed. Before next 
season opens another will have assumed that position. This seems an 
appropriate occasion to say those things which need to be said. 

I want to say simply that I have enjoyed the work. It has been a rare 
privilege to meet the Forum people in all the corners of Canada. If one’s 
confidence in humanity needs to be strengthened let him learn to know the 
people. I have learned to know them and I have found them strong. 
They have met me at the trains often in the middle of the night; they have 
driven me over roads not always good; they have taken me into their 
homes ; they have introduced me at their meetings. These are the builders 
—the people who count. Farm Forum will last just so long as it is useful 
to these people. If that day passes may it quickly disappear. 

[ want to say that all relationships have been most happy. Mr. Hannam, 
Chairman, and other members of the Executive (now called the National 
Board) have given the leadership that was required of them and have given 
it well. They gave prompt and clear rulings on matters of policy. The 
have seen that Farm Forum was adequately financed. 

Relationships in the office have been entirely satisfactory also. Miss 
Ruth McKenzie, Assistant Secretary, is an excellent person. She has 
carried her full share of responsibility. It is to be hoped that she will be 
with the national office of Farm Forum for a good long time to come 
Beginning with May her position changes from Assistant National 
Secretary to that of Editor of Farm Forum Guide and Director of Re- 
search. In this new capacity she will be directly responsible to the 
Executive Committee. The incoming Secretary will be in position 
devote most of his energy to the problems of organization. 

I want to say that Joe Galway who is to be my successor deserves and 
unquestionably will enjoy, the confidence of the Farm Forum people of 
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Canada. Like the people in the Forums Joe got his experience the hard 
way—on a farm. In courses at the Kemptville Agricultural School and 
Macdonald College Joe demonstrated that he has what it takes to do a 
piece of work. He has been connected with various phases of farm or- 
ganization and agricultural extension and for the past year has been full- 
time Secretary of Farm Forum in Quebec. 

Joe Galway understands the problem of the people on the land. He 
has a great yearning in his heart to assist and serve them in every possible 
way. You may count on him. He will never let you down. 

I want to say that Farm Radio Forum is here to stay. I don’t mean 
necessarily in its present form. In fact Farm Forum must be kept liquid. 
[t must constantly adjust itself to the changing needs. It must never get 
frozen into any particular shape. If it can keep in close touch with the 
people, and its very nature should make that possible; if it can continue to 
develop leadership that is courageous and discerning, and it is developing 
hundreds of leaders; if it can maintain a broadcasting system which will 
permit public service broadcasting on a wide scale, and surely farm organi- 
zations can influence public opinion to that extent, Farm Forum will find a 
place in history as one of the most influential projects of modern times. 

We should not think of Farm Forum as an established institution. 
Rather we should consider it a useful and changing combination of various 
component parts each important in its way. Farm Forum takes radio 
broadcasts, printed material, local meetings, group discussion, written re- 
ports and blends these all together. Each of these is indispensable. Each 
of these must be adjusted and blended into the whole. The skill with 
which this is done will decide the success of Farm Forum at any future 
time. 

I want to say in closing that I appreciate the opportunity to continue 
to serve the Forums in my new capacity as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Board. If the experience I have gained is 
worth anything it will be used to help build the future through Farm Radio 
Forum. 


Yours Sincerely, 


Ratpu S. STAPLES. 





FINDING A FILM 


Most leaders have at one time or 
another been impressed with the 
versatility of film as a program 
material. Film demonstrations or 
workshops are commonly a part of 
leaders’ conferences and institutes. 
It is the mechanics of actually pre- 
paring a film showing and doing it 
which impedes the use of films on 
the local, working level. 

Machines and operators are to- 
day readily available in most urban 
communities throughout Canada. It 
is getting the proper film to perform 
a specific function as a program aid 
which is the chief source of diffi- 
culty. Hence, the value of the new 
catalogue of 16mm. films released 
by the National Film Society, 172 
Wellington Street, Ottawa. (Price 
50c) In addition to listing over 
2000 films the catalogue answers 
most questions which puzzle the 
novice in film use. It gives a broad 
outline of the development of use 
of the educational film in Canada. 
The table of contents include: 
Educational Films in Canada; Edu- 
cational Film Libraries; The Na- 
tional Film Board; 
Film Libraries; 
Projector 


Commercial 
Motion Picture 
Agencies; Community 
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Film Libraries; Community Pro- 
jection Service; Community Film 
Councils; Specialized Film Organ- 
izations; National Film Society 
Services; Religious Films; Film 
Strips and Transcriptions; Bibliog- 
raphy of Audio-Visual Literature; 
Film Periodicals; Regulations for 
Rental; Outline of Classification 
System; Index of Films by Titles 
and Subjects; Classified List of 
Films; Comedies; Free Films— 
Commercially sponsored; Fiction 
Films for Special showings ; Special 
Announcement—New Films. 

The Film Society catalogue lists 
regional offices of the National Film 
Board of Canada from whom special 
catalogues of films may be obtained 
on request. Some of the most re- 
cent mimeographed lists released b 
the Board include: Films fer Inter- 
cultural Relations; Films for Wom- 
en; Films for Workers; Films for 
Health and Scientific Films. 

Local distributing points are als 
listed. There are over one hundred 
They in 
turn prepare catalogues of their 
films. Nine commercial film libraries 
are identified. 


of these now, in Canada. 


Catalogues may be 
obtained from them on request. 
Many printed booklets which wi!! 














assist in developing use of films 
for program purposes are recom- 
mended. These range from “HOW 
TO ORGANIZE A FILM LI- 
BRARY” to the pamphlet “MAK- 
ING FILMS WORK FOR YOUR 
COMMUNITY.” Other printed in- 
formation is offered of a more 
specialized nature, some of it dealing 
with the history and purpose of the 
documentary film. 

It is safe to say that the National 
Film Society catalogue will provide 
any leader, concerned with integrat- 
ing films into a proposed program, 
all the clues necessary to doing this 
easily and effectively. 


ROLAND HILL. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
“Seeds of Destiny’—Produced for the 

United States War Department. 20 

minutes. Black and white. Sound. 
\ 19-year-old girl sat in a street car, 
looking at a “Save the Children Fund” 
poster showing four emaciated Eur- 
ypean youngsters. “Ah, it’s just prop- 
iganda!” she exclaimed. 

That girl ought to see this film. 
She’d see dozens of children even 
more badly starved, shrunken and 
twisted than those—alive and moving, 
though only with difficulty and with 
pain. 

“Doubt, defeatism and despair are 
the seeds of World War III,” says 
the commentator. “If it comes, the 
blame lies only on ourselves, strolling 
in shaded streets not blasted by shrap- 
nel. Our shortages represent not 
leath but merely temporary discom- 
fort. People who do not understand 
history are doomed to repeat it.” 

With telling irony, this section of 
horrifying but compelling pictures 
shows the Nazi-Fascist design of “re- 
birth” for the world: “rebirth through 





ruins, through plague, through hunger, 
through death.” Not Hitler only but 
the German and Japanese general 
staffs, this U.S. Army film makes very 
clear with documentation, were re- 
sponsible for envisioning and carrying 
out the ruthless scheme of destroying 
one third of the population of the 
countries which they sought to swal- 
low. “It was the Axis plan to drag 
down the nations around them, weak- 
ening the next generation in prepara- 
tion for the next round.” Will that 
next round be theirs or ours? 

The film’s last section is a pictorial 
statement of the great good which 
UNRRA has done, despite its admitted 
shortcomings. Now that UNRRA is 
dead, although the need for it has not 
diminished, voluntary organizations 
must shoulder most of the load. 

Used by all such organizations, this 
film could be a weapon with which to 
combat the apathy, a tool with which 
to construct a strong, united endeavor 
on behalf of the new generation in 
Europe and Asia. How this new 
generation grows up, as the film makes 
clear, will determine whether we have 
a fighting chance of peace in our time, 
and in our children’s time. 


Pau A. GARDNER. 


LABOUR 

“Unity is Strength’—produced for 
the Amalgamated Engineering Un- 
ion of Great Britain, by World 
Wide Pictures. 30 minutes, Black 
and White, Sound. 


THE message of this stirring British 
film is this: labor can progress only 
when it is united; and only through 
unity can the people of the world move 
forward to a better life. The engineers 
in Britain began 120 years ago an 
organized effort to improve their 
working conditions. One hundred 


years ago they founded a trade union. 
Twenty-odd years ago all 10 engineer- 
ing unions amalgamated. 

This integration resulted, during the 
late war, in labor-management pro- 





duction committees in all factories em- 
ploying 50 or more, and in the vital 
co-ordination of the flow of materials 
which helped prevent Nazi domination 
of the world. Organization down the 
years has reduced the work day from 
15 or 16 hours to eight, raised wages 
from $6 and $8 a week to the present 
decent scales. 

This film tells the story of how “the 
people on your street” did this. It 
depicts a union leader of 100 years ago 
telling his fellow workers: “Any 
division among ys merely plays into 
the hands of the employers”—an in- 
dictment of jurisdictional disputes and 
union raiding which some labor lead- 
ers have yet to learn. We likewise see 
an employer telling his fellow in- 
dustrialists : “We employers must hang 
together or we'll hang separately”—an 
injunction employers have followed 
far more faithfully than labor ever has. 

Thorough, vigorous democracy of 
union procedure is depicted in a 
congress of elected representatives, 
while the commentator remarks: “It 
is their movement and they know it. 
They are not afraid to speak their 
mind. They are the voice of the rank- 
and-file, the voice of democratic 
Britain.” 

All this is told in fluid, fast-moving 
pictures, which should interest the 
housewife as much as her husband, the 
youngster almost as much as his dad. 
The case for organized effort to im- 
prove the family’s living standards 
could scarcely be better presented. 


Paut A. GARDNER. 


HOSPITAL PLAN 

“Peace of Mind” Produced at Crawley 
Studios, Ottawa, for the Ontario 
Hospital Association. 12 minutes, 
colour, sound. 


Fear of going to Hospital because of 
the Hospital bill is one of the most 
pressing evils of this age. How this 


fear can be overcome, and a peace of 
mind obtained is graphically revealed 
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in the Ontario Hospital Association’s 
new motion picture, “Peace of Mind.” 
The action takes place at a farm 
forum meeting where one of the mem- 
bers, Rob, by name, has just returned 
after being in hospital. At the hos- 
pital, in the next bed, was a chap 
whose bill was being paid for by the 
Blue Cross Hospital Plan. This film 
outlines the services of the non-profit 
Blue Cross Hospital Plan by a series 
of scenes taken in a hospital. Colour 
and sound are excellent, and the pro- 
duction as a whole is an impressive 
and convincing report on co-operative 
hospitalization plans. 
G. P. How tett, M.D. 





(Continued from page 23) 
quency involves the setting up of a 
community co-ordinating council 
which will consist of representatives 
designated by various local groups 
including schools, police, firemen, 
clergy, doctors, nurses, local social 
service agencies, service clubs, Home 
and School or Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, churches, group recreational 
agencies, and other civic organiza- 
tions. Such a council plans for a 
joint and thought-out attack on the 
prevention of delinquency on all 
fronts and co-ordinates the work of 
the various community agencies and 
organizations. 

The prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency lies in the hands of the 
citizens of any community. These 
citizens need persuasion and educa- 
tion to realize that the prevention of 
delinquency is their job and that it 
is a team job in which co-operation 
with other individuals or organiza- 
tions they may not particularly like 
is essential. 


HISTORY VERSUS PREJUDICE 


“I Chose Freedom’, by Victor Krav- 
chenko; Scribners, $4.50, P. 496. 
“The Russia I Believe In” by Samuel 
N. Harper; University of Chicago 
Press $4.50, P. 279. 
HeRE is a real contrast. The author 
of “The Russia I Believe In” was in 
his lifetime one of the most dis- 
tinguished American authorities on 
Russia. He spoke the language, his 
acquaintance with the country dates 
from 1904 and he made numerous 
trips there before World War I, dur- 
ing the revolution, and from 1926 on 
till World War II. It is a book by 


a scholar and a historian, who checks 
and rechecks his conclusions against 
the available facts. 

“I Chose Freedom” is by a former 
Soviet citizen who ran away from the 
Soviet Purchasing Mission in Wash- 


ington in the summer of 1944. It is 
a book by a man who in spite of his 
self-professed desire to see Russia de- 
feat the Nazis, deserted his wartime 
post, either as a result of a deep and 
long seated compulsion, as he says, or 
because he was on the point of recall 
to army service, as the Soviet Em- 
bassy claimed. 

There is another interesting contrast 
between the books. Harper died in 
1943 leaving behind him a mass of 
memoirs, letters and papers accum- 
wlated over a period of forty vears. 
They have been carefully edited by his 
friends. There is a careful indication 
of the amount of editing and on what 
topics. There appears to be more 


than a little mystery about the Krav- 
chenko book. Its author speaks sev- 
eral times of his lack of familiarity 
with English but the book appears as 
written in that language and evidently 
by someone with experience in writ- 
ing. The publishers offer no explana- 
tion. A reviewer in the Atlantic 
Monthly who received a “feeling of 
veracity and of genuine knowledge” 
from the style, was also able to con- 
jecture that Eugene Lyons may have 
done the “editing”. Mr. Lyons is a 
writer with a well known and some- 
what rigid point of view as far as the 
U.S.S.R. is concerned. 

The Kravchenko book, sensational 
as it is, is not a book for the serious 
student of Soviet affairs. It is an 
egocentric, extremely one-sided, over- 
simplified study of a very complex 
period. It deals to a large degree 
with the sufferings during the first 
five year plan and the collectivization 
of agriculture. One gets the impres- 
sion that for lack of a few Kravchen- 
kos to remedy the faults of the burea- 
ucrats, the future of the Soviet Union 
trembled in the balance. Working de- 
votedly for twelve hours a day (us- 
ually followed by an all night exami- 
nation by the Soviet Secret Police) 
Kravchenko first became conscious of 
the evil around him in 1933. He at- 
tended a conspiratorial meeting short- 
lv after the assassination of Kirov. 
3y 1938 he had determined to escape. 
“T would accept important party 
assignments, I would make speeches, 
but it would all be play acting strategy, 





while waiting patiently for the chance 
to escape.” During the war his 
Russian patriotism asserted itself and 
Kravchenko says “I actually felt and 
tried to imbue those around me with 
the feeling that we were under fire.” 
His chance to escape came when he 
was sent to the United States as an 
engineer. 

Harper made a slow and cautious 
appraisal of the Soviet regime. He 
saw it the more clearly for having 
lived in St. Petersburg at a time when 
the Tsarist police were organizing 
progroms, riding down student demon- 
strations and attempting to prove 
ritual murder against the Jews in 
Bialystok. In 1917 he prophesied that 


the coming to power of Kerensky 
would mean that Russia would fight 
all the more vigorously against Ger- 
He accompanied Ambassador 
Francis to Russia in 1917 as an un- 
official adviser and was present at an 
interview between Francis and the 


many. 


terrorist Savinkov, then assistant Min- 
ister of War for Kerensky, when 
Francis inquired why the order for 
the arrest of Lenin had not been car- 
ried out. Back in the U.S. Harper 
set out to counteract Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. His solution was to give the 
facts. His passion for accuracy lead 
him into difficulties with J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Department of Justice. 
“Here I found myself constantly 
obliged to combat conclusions not 
supported by the documents, based on 
too general or even careless interpre- 
tations of words and phrases”. Asked 
to pass on the authenticity of “the 
Protocols of Zion” he refused the ma- 
terial available for study as too ques- 
tionable! By 1926 he was back in the 
Soviet Union, in spite of Russian 
suspicion over the role he had played 
during the Kerensky period. He spent 
summers wandering through Russian 
villages, going through Russian fact- 


ories, talking to American engineers 
and getting some idea of the struggle 
and waste involved in the Five Year 
Plan. He saw the difficulties but he 
believed that “it was by no means a 
failure”. He came to express himself 
more confidently with the passage of 
time. He came to see that the Plan, 
“as well as producing goods, was pro- 
ducing a new type of citizen, the Bols- 
hevik.” As one who had argued 
against recognition of the U.S.S.R. by 
the U.S.A. throughout the twenties, 
he came to support it strongly by 1933. 

By 1936 he saw quite accurately the 
technical efficiency and high morale of 
the Red Army. Methods of Soviet 
elections and the Moscow trials both- 
ered him until he had a chance to in- 
vestigate at first hand. His verdict on 
the trials—“perhaps the simplest way 
of handling the confessions would be 
to take them more at their face value 
as acts of repentance by men who had 
started out in the ranks of the extreme 
left but who had ended up danger- 
ously close to the extreme right.” 

The period 1939-41 was for Harper 
the “Time of Troubles.” His failure 
to denounce the Soviets got him os- 
traciged in Chicago academic circles. 
He saw Soviet policy as “a well man- 
oeuvred race against time” and de- 
clined to join the chorus of critics. 

The book is a serious one and gives 
a vivid picture of the progress of an 
American professor towards the under- 
standing of one of the great problems 
of our time. 


v. ee 


A CANADIAN ARTIST 
Growing Pains—The Autobiography 


of Emily Carr. Oxford University 
Press. 1946. ($3.50). 
THIs BOOK is the Memoirs of an artist, 
—an artist who was a very interesting 
and courageous woman. As Canadian 
Literature it is very good, but that 
of course, is not saying that it is Lit- 





erature. Emily Carr probably did not 
think of her writing as anything but 
a poor substitute for painting, necessi- 
tated by her doctor’s orders to dis- 
continue painting after heart trouble 
began at the end of her life. 

Emily Carr describes the storm and 
struggle of her life in her now familiar 
simple and direct style. Her stories 
are sown with picturesque images like 
“there was a lipless grin drowning in 
a glass of water” Unique and charm- 
ing as her style of writing is, yet it 
often overbalances into sheer coyness. 
“T wrote a mean old letter” she says. 

Comparing this autobiography with 
that of Dame Laura Knight (OIL 
PAINT AND GREASE PAINT) 
one concludes that Emily Carr’s life 
with people was pretty thin, and so it 
was. This was caused partly by her 


isolation on the West Coast for most 
of her life, and partly by the fact that 
she just was not interested in people. 
She was interested in people only in 
their personal relationships to herself, 
although perhaps an exception cou'd 


be made of the Indians. 
deals out much deserved and unde- 
served satire on various types of 
people whom Emily did not like. 
Her interests were nature and 
geography rather than people and 
history. She had little love for people 
but much for her “creatures,” and she 
tells strange little tales of disappearing 
cats, tamed peacocks and trees. 
“GROWING PAINS” allows us to 
see the stages in Emily Carr’s de- 
velopment as a painter and helps to 
furnish an explanation of her art as a 
whole. She might perhaps, be called 
an Expressionist and it would seem 
that those huge swirling tossing trees 
of hers are not only expressive of 
British Columbia forests, but of 
Emily’s own storm-tossed and rebel- 
lious soul. It reveals her as an ex- 
tremely emotional, impulsive and at 
times neurotic woman. Yet she was 
capable of rigorous disciplines and 
was a person of grim determination. 


This book 
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She herself is an expression of that 
part of Canada which she has painted. 

Canadians, having little enough in 
the way of art (approved art, that is) 
have taken Emily Carr and all her 
works and enshrined her. This does 
her a temporary harm. Certainly she 
is an artist, but everything she did 
and everything she said is not there- 
fore holy. This attitude tends to drown 
the considerable part of her work 
which ts art under a flood of equally 
worshipped lesser stuff. It is an 
attitude which she herself would 
regret. 


Mary GIsson PARKER. 


THE SEVENTH 
“LANNY BUDD" NOVEL 
A World to Win—by Upton Sinclair, 

Viking Press, 1946. 624 pages, 

price, $3.25. 

Upton Sinclair has set himself the 
task of “putting the period of the 
world wars and revolutions into novels 
which will make one great long novel,” 
and be the epic of the times. The 
third of the series, “Dragon’s Teeth,” 
covering the year 1929-34, was a 
Pulitzer Prize winner. In “A World 
to Win,” the seventh and latest of the 
“Lanny Budd” novels, Mr. Sinclair 
pulls abreast of to-day, and with bold 
strong strokes on what we well may 
call a “ten-league canvas,” tells the 
story of 1940-42. 

Lanny Budd is the figure around 
whom swirl the great world events, 
and with whom the great and the 
powerful confer. Surely no figure in 
modern literature has so many and 
such amazing experiences. In 1940 
he is the secret agent of President 
Roosevelt, but outwardly is the friend 
and confidant of the Nazi and Fascist 
gangsters. In this dual role, Lanny 
Budd, son of Budd-Erling the great 
industrialist, lives a charmed life, and 
like Superman, he gets around. 

He visits Darlan, and is Laval’s 
house guest; he is captured by French 





Guerilla Patriots; he is thrown out of 
England because of his implication in 
Hess’s flight to Scotland; he uncovers 
fascist activities in U.S., and a plot 
against the life of Roosevelt; under 
Einstein, he studies processes and 
formulas having to do with the early 
development of the atomic bomb; he 
crashes in the Atlantic; arrives in 
Hong Kong on a luxury yacht the 
night of Pearl Harbour; marries the 
charming writer, Laurel Creston to 
the accompaniment of Jap guns, and 
with her, escapes into the interior of 
China while the yacht goes to its doom 
off Manila; after weary treking they 
reach Red China, that little pocket 
encircled by the Great Wall and the 
bend in the Hwang River, there they 
observe the history-making social ex- 
periment of the Yenan Chinese Com- 
munists, and then fly over the treach- 
erous Gobi desert to Moscow, and 
Lanny is granted an interview with a 
very human and approachable Stalin. 

There are delightful interludes when 


Lanny and Einstein play Mozart 


Sonatas, Lanny at the piano and 
Einstein on the violin. There are 
glimpses of Lanny sitting by the bed- 
side of Roosevelt while the great 
“Chief,” in blue striped pyjamas, turns 
from the pile of documents to consider 
Lanny’s mission, and when the “Chief” 
exclaims of William Randolph Hearst, 
“That old crocodile—there’s the man 
this country will have to deal with one 
day.” 

He is the house guest of Hearst, 
the power behind eighteen newspapers, 
the man who has erected his “contempt 
for humanity into a business system, 
organized, systematized, and spread 
into every corner of the earth.” But, 
Lanny tells Stalin, “In the last three 
elections Roosevelt was opposed by 
70 per cent of the American Press, 
and yet he was elected.” 


Stalin says to Lanny—“We do not 
use the name of democracy as a cam- 
ouflage for the continuance of wage 
slavery ... when your Red-baiters, Mr. 
Hearst and Colonel McCormick talk 
about democracy, they mean the op- 
posite of what I mean. To them it 
is the defence of their class system; 
the freedom enjoyed under it is their 
freedom, not that of the workers.” 

We might suggest that Lanny Budd 
falls short of the Homeric stature one 
would expect to find coping with world 
forces; that although the characters in 
the book move in the maelstrom of 
these terrific forces, they remain es- 
sentially unchanged; that Lanny’s 
brand of masculine egoism is at least 
a generation out of date; that his com- 
placency in the very teeth of awe-in- 
spiring events, and the dragging in of 
the psychic again, becomes a little 
boring. However, the book is far 
from dull. It is an achievement of no 
mean proportions. It is an exciting, 
well-written recording and interpreta- 
tion of world events, and is perhaps 
the best in a series that has made pub- 
lishing history. The books have been 
translated into sixteen languages, and 
in Great Britain, Germany and 
U.S.S.R. alone, over seven million 
volumes have been sold. 

G. B. Shaw says—“When people 
ask me what has happened in my long 
life time, I do not refer them to the 
newspaper files, and to the authorities, 
but to Upton Sinclair’s novels.” And 
Einstein says—“I am convinced that 
you are doing a very important and 
valuable work in giving to the Ameri- 
can public a vivid insight into the 
psychology and economic background 
of the tragedy evolving in our genera- 
tion. Only a real artist can accom- 
plish this.” 


—GLaApys Francis LEwIs. 





CHINA 

“Thunder Out Of China” by Theodore 
H. White and Annalee Jocaby, 
William Shane Ass. Inc., 1946, pp. 
330, price $3.50. 


Surely dawn is coming up like thunder 
out of China, and if the Pacific has 
become only a bay in our world, then 
it behooves all Canadians to know of 
these things. This book written by 
two distinguished American reporters, 
gives an intimate and eye-witness ac- 
count of the most significant develop- 
ments in modern China. While there 
are some inaccurate statements in the 
book, the authors have nowhere failed 
to discover the underlying and most 
vital issues. These they have presented 
in a frank and fearless manner that 
neither friends nor foes of the Chinese 
people can misunderstand. 

“Thunder Out Of China”, accurate 
history and therefore necessary to 
every one who wishes to be intelligent 
about our world, is also a fascinating 
story. The authors have contrived in 
a most skilful way to link the main 
phases of the war in China in a con- 
suming narrative. History begins 
with the invasion of North China in 
1937 and follows along through the 
murky period of appeasement of Japan, 
then the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The Malaya and the South 
Seas campaign is sketched, the little 
known episodes of the Salween and 
Burma fronts of Stilwell are men- 
tioned, the murderous attack by Kuo- 
mintang troops on the New Fourth 
\rmy is retold in the proper setting: 
the final phases of U.S. strategy, swing- 
ing from the plan of attack through 
China to the direct assault on Japan, 
will be new and illuminating to most 
readers. Then there is the great anti- 


climax of victory: civil war; the roots 


f which 
1 
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are shown sunk deep in the 
previous period of struggle 
iwainst the Japanese. 

To the reader who knows little of 
China, no book could serve as a better 
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or more timely introduction. For 
those who already know something of 
China’s modern history, the book con- 
tains much original information and 
stimulating analysis. Certain chapters 
are particularly outstanding: those 
dealing with the Chinese peasant, the 
Kuomintang machine in wartime 
Chungking and the personality of 
Chiang Kai-shek; the sickening eye- 
witness account of the famine in 
Honan Province in 1943, told in the 
grim setting of government venality 
and indifference; the welcome por- 
trayal of that honest heroic man, 
General Stilwell; the bitter, bloody 
civil war that raged behind the lines 
of anti-Japanese war and rushed to 
sweep all China and Manchuria upon 
to “Victory.” 


TO QUOTE: 

“The ancient trinity of landlord, 
loan shark and merchant is a symbol 
hated throughout Chinese history. It 
represents a system that has shackled 
China’s development for five centuries. 
During the last century, however, the 
system has tightened about the Chinese 
peasant as never before... China is 
perhaps the only country in the world 
where the people eat less, live more 
bitterly, and are clothed worse than 
they were five hundred years aqo.” 

“China claimed that she had a 
government—no election had ever 
voted it into power, but officials and 
propagandists liked the legitimacy of 
the word. The Kuomintang alone... 
was the Government. It controlled 
the national army... Since govern- 
ment and party were the same thing, 
the army was a party army. The Ku- 
controlled the censorship; 
party work was supperted by govern- 
ment funds; party functionaries lived 
on public taxes. .And since all other 
parties were outlawed, criticism of 
the Kuomintang became a state of- 
fense.” 


omintang 








“The greatest indictment of these 
men 1s their sheer inability to gov- 
ern, to give leadership—It is an axiom 
that the last attribute to wither in any 
governing groups is its ability to ex- 
ploit, to oppress, to misgovern. The 
Kuomintang returned to the coast 
(after the war-K.W.) only to prove 
the axiom. With a feeling of nausea 
the people—watched the government 
they had welcomed back sell licenses, 
sell privileges, mismanage foreign re- 
lief supplies, condone hoarding. They 
watched the printing presses spin off 
reel after reel of worthless money 
while prices soared—The brutality and 
extortion of the visible bureaucracy at 
the Coast is only the image of the 
brutalities that have existed in the 


villages of the interior for genera- 
tions.” 

The author’s main experience and 
account is of the parts of China under 
Kuomintang rule. The book falls 
short of an adequate account of the 
New Democracy of the Communist- 
led areas The reader should comple- 
ment “Thunder Out of China” with 
another brilliant piece of historical re- 
porting, Gunther Stein’s “Challenge of 
Red China.” “Thunder Out of China” 
will fire the conscience of many 
Americans and Canadians for whom 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” means something else than sup- 
port of a corrupt tyrannical and re- 
trogressive Government in China. 


K. C. WoopswortTH. 
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PAMPHLETS 


The Jewish Population of Canada: 
A Statistical Summary from 1851 to 
1941. 


Tuts is not the first time Mr. Lewis 
Rosenberg, F. R. Econ., has demon- 
strated his gift for concise statement 
and analysis. 

Perhaps all economists should first 
be statisticians. We'd be saved a lot 
of work. Mr. Rosenberg is Research 
Director of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress and several years ago pre- 
pared for that job. A 450 paged 
volume called “Canada’s Jews” has be- 
come recognized as a model statistical 
and economic analyses. This new 
pamphlet “Canada’s Jews” was based 
upon the 1931 census and brings the 
former volume up to date and pro- 
vides information and statistical an- 


alyses, information based upon the 


1941 census. This pamphlet together 
with the larger volume “Canada’s 
Jews” should be read by all who are 
interested in the problem of intercul- 
tural relations. EAC 


This is the CBC 


Do you want to know more about 
Canada’s national _publicly-owned 
radio system? If you do, write for 
a free copy of “This is the CBC,” 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s 10th anniversary booklet. In 
this 48-page illustrated booklet the 
work and activities of the CBC during 
the past ten years is described. Listen- 
ing groups and students of radio may 
receive quantity lots for distribution 
to their associates. Please mail your 
orders to “This is the CBC,” Box 500, 
Toronto 1. 





(Continued from page 8) 
National Commission Needed In 

Canada 

To carry out UNESCO’s pro- 
gramme, a National Commission 
should be established in Canada this 
year. The Commission should meet 
early this spring to plan immediate 
Canadian action on the programme, 
and again in October to review 
what has been accomplished, and to 
make suggestions which Canada’s 
delegates can carry to the second 
UNESCO Conference in Mexico 
City in November. Through the 
secretariat of such a Commission, a 
link can be forged between the ac- 
tivities of the central organization 
in Paris and the great national co- 
operating bodies in education, sci- 
ence, and culture in Canada. 

It is only common sense to urge 
that the government should set up 
our National Commission immedi- 
ately. Canada is already committed 
to her share of UNESCO's budget 
—something over $300,000. We 
on this investment to 
the degree that we are prepared to 
make a comparable investment in 
stimulating activity on the home 
front. 


shall realize 


UNESCO's program awaits 
implementation. A National Com- 
mission is essential if we are to have 


action. 


If Canada is to play her part in 
UNESCO, she must develop na- 


tionally more machinery for dis- 
tributing what she receives from 
other countries. Through her Na- 
tional Commission she should estab- 
lish circuits or outlets. She should 
give increasing encouragement to 
her own creative artists using these 
circuits or channels to distribute 
their work, as well as foreign im- 
portations, to her own people. She 
should send their most representa- 
tive and important contributions 
abroad in a stream that will match 
the incoming stream. The estab- 
lished outlets, including art galleries, 
museums, concert halls and theatres, 
will be insufficient for this extended 
activity. New outlets should be 
made available in the community 
centres which are already in opera- 
tion in many localities using exist- 
ing facilities, and which will be 
built, it is hoped, in increasing 
numbers with government assistance 
as soon as the 
shortage is met. 
If through a National Commission 
Canada will promote the import and 
export of art as she now promotes 
the interchange of other commodi- 
ties, we may well expect a signifi- 
cant cultural 
country in 


present housing 


renaissance in our 
the coming years. 
UNESCO, in making our people 
aware of the cultures of other na- 
tions, will also encourage them to 
appreciate and stimulate our own! 














UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Citizens who may be interested are invited to write for a copy 
of a thirty-two page pamphlet, just published, entitled “A Brief 
Sketch of the History and the Organization of the University of 
Toronto”. 


The history and the development of each College, Faculty, and 
School: a table of historical events (giving important dates from 
1827 to 1943); and an outline of the constitution and the ad- 
ministration of the University—these are the contents. 


Copies will be mailed, without cost, to those who apply, by 
letter or by telephone, to the Director, University Extension, 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, CANADA 


(MIDWAY 6611, LOCAL 21 or 22) 











BASIC ENGLISH 
TEACHER-TRAINING COURSE JULY 3rd 


SUMMER SESSION bec 


AUGUST 13th 
UNIVERSITY of SASKATCHEWAN soar 











This course will deal with the teaching of English to non-English 
speaking adults by graded direct method; corrective work for 
broken English; the development and use of the system and 
method of Basic English: how to write in Basic English; the teach- 
ing of illiterates; demonstration lessons and practice teaching; use 
of films, filmstrips, and other teaching devices. 





Information as to credits and fees may be obtained 
by writing. 





REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 
SASKATOON, SASK. 























There Que five gateways 
to the mind, and the 
greatest of these is sight 


Audio-visual education 


Gaumont British Instructional Led. 
Religious Films Ltd. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors 


Hanson 16mm Movies Ltd. 


93] Yonge Street -- Toronto 
Montreal Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 














A FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Quincy Wright, author of A Study of War 


Here are gathered together the officials and diplomats who make United States 
foreign policy and the scholars who analyze and criticize it. Their decisions are 
almost as important to us as they are to Americans. In A FOREIGN POLICY FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, these experts discuss the broad problems, and the issues 
in particular areas—China, the Near East, Germany, Japan and Latin America. 


How can one explain the behavior of Soviet statesmen? Is the United Nations living 
up to expectations? Can atomic energy be controlled in a practical way? Is world 
trade moving toward more freedom or more control? These are some of the 
questions which a foreign policy must meet today. In this volume hard thinking and 
diplomatic experience are brought to bear on what should be or what is likely to 
be the American foreign policy of the future. 


Some contributors to the volume are: William T. R. Fox of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, Yale University, who discusses “The United States and the Other 
Great Powers;” Leo Pasvolsky, Director of International Studies, The Brookings 
Institution, “The United States and the United Nations;” Willard Thorp of the 
Department of State, “The Expansion of World Trade and Employment ;” Herbert 
Feis, author of The Sinews of Peace, “Freedom of Enterprise and Commercial Policy.” 


For May publication About $5.00 


Ww. J. GAGE & CO., Limited, Toronto 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Rise of Toronto, 1850-1890 


By D.C. MASTERS. — $3.75 
A scholarly study of the development of the city in area and 


appearance, social structure, and cultural interests. 


History of Agriculture in Ontario 
By ROBERT LESLIE JONES. $4.25 
Outlines the process of settlement and the stages in agricul- 


tural development from the pre-Loyalist era up to 1880. 


Jacob Mountain: 


First Lord Bishop of Quebec 
By T.R. MILLMAN. $4.00 
A full-length biography of the first Anglican Bishop of 
(uebec. 


Democracy in the Dominions 

By ALEXANDER BRADY. $4.25 
A comparative study of institutions in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, by Dr. Brady, Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Toronto. An im- 


portant new book by a qualified observer. 


Our Evolving Civilization 
By GRIFFITH TAYLOR. $4.25 


The author introduces and uses for the first time the term 


“geopacifics”—the opposite of “geopolitics.” Geopacifics is 


an attempt to base the teachings of freedom and humanity 





upon real geographical deductions. 100 maps and diagrams. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
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Are You--- 


Planning a Leadership Training Course? 


Trying to Read Behind the Headlines? 


Starting a Community Centre? 


Here’s FOOD FOR THOUGHT and a Guide for 
Action. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
119 Isabella St., 


Toronto 5, Ontario. 
Dear Editor, 
Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Name 


Address 

















